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Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol 


President of the American Peace Society 


DMIRAL BRISTOL was born in Glassboro, New Jersey, April 17, 1868. He was graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy in 1887. He became an Ensign in the United States Navy, 
May 19, 1889; being advanced through the grades to Captain, July 1, 1913. He married Helen 
Beverly Moore of Mobile, Alabama, June 1, 1908. He was commissioned Rear Admiral in July, 1921. 
He served on all classes of ships of the United States Navy and at all of the principal stations of the 
world. He was on board the battleship Texas at the Battle of Santiago and throughout the Spanish- 
American War. During the World War he was in charge of the aeronautical development of the Navy 
from 1913 to 1916. April 16, 1917, he became Commander of the North Carolina and engaged in con- 
voying troops to Europe. In July 1918 he became Commander of the Oklahoma with Battleship 
Division 6 in European waters. He was in command of the United States Naval Base at Plymouth, 
England, October 1918 to January 1919. He was a member of the International Armistice Commis- 
sion in Belgium in November 1918, and Commander of the United States Naval Detachment of the 
Eastern Mediterranean in 1919. He was appointed United States High Commissioner to Turkey, 
August 12, 1919; and a member of the International Commission of Inquiry into the Greek occupation 
of Smyrna, September-October 1919. He was United States High Commissioner to Turkey from 
1919 to 1927. From 1927 to 1929 he was Commander in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet with rank of 
Admiral. He became Chairman of the General Board in March 1930 and retired May 1, 1932. He 
was one of the American delegates to the Lausanne Conference, November 23, 1922 to February 5, 
1923. Since retiring from the Navy Admiral Bristol has been engaged in business. In 1933 he was 
appointed Committee of the Person and Estate of Edward B. McLean, son of the late John R. 
McLean. He was elected eighteenth President of the American Peace Society, succeeding John J. Esch, 
May 7, 1938. 

The Presidents of the American Peace Society have been: William Ladd, first President of the 
Society, 1837—until his death April 9, 1841; Samuel S. Coues, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 1841- 
Dec., 1846; Theodore Frelinghuysen, New York, 1846-May, 1847; Anson G. Phelps, New York City, 
1847-1848; William Jay, New York, 1848—until his death Oct. 14, 1858; Francis Wayland, Providence, 
R. I., 1859-1861; Howard Malcolm, Boston, Mass., 1861-1873; Edward S. Tobey, Boston, Mass., 
1873—until his death March 29, 1891; Robert Treat Paine, Boston, Mass., 1891—until his death 
August 11, 1910; Theodore E. Burton, Cleveland, Ohio, 1911-1915; George W. Kirchwey, New York 
City, December 1915-1917; James L. Slayden, San Antonio, Texas, 1917-1920; Andrew Jackson Mon- 
tague, Richmond, Va., 1920-1924; Theodore E. Burton, Cleveland, Ohio, 1924-1928; William Fortune, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 1929-1930; John J. Esch, Washington, D. C., 1930 to May 7, 1938. 
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OHN J. ESCH, President of the Ameri- 

can Peace Society since 1930, returns 
to his home in La Crosse, Wisconsin, con- 
tinuing his association with the American 
Peace Society as one of its Honorary Vice 
Presidents. The world is possessed of a 
finer veracity and a greater wholesomeness, 
we have learned to know, because of John 
J. Esch. 


ORLD AFFAIRS wonders if the “‘ab- 

solutely unchanged” policy of our 
State Department is to be forever incon- 
sistent with the recognition of Italy’s con- 
trol of Ethiopia and the independence of 
Manchoukuo. In this country’s fine ad- 
herence to the principles of international 
law, would it not savour of a desirable con- 
sistency were we to avoid as far as possible 
the role of being both the lawmaker and 
the judge? 


HE world’s progress is impeded by 

curious hurdles. Even facts have their 
furtive little ways. Nothing is more men- 
tally paralyzing than the use of undefined 
words and of phrases easily interpreted 
with differing slants. The words peace, 
war, aggressor, patriotism, dictator, democ- 
racy, adequate national defense, held up 
and looked at honestly, register little more 
than blurs. Suppose we were to agree that 
most of us are given to violence and that, 
therefore, we are more or less savages. 
Suppose we should try to differentiate be- 
tween force applied under the rules of law, 
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and violence—war—which is the negation 
of all rules of law; would we be justified 
in the conclusion that if by common con- 
sent we were to do away with the will to 
violence that the problem of world peace 
had been solved? Or would we again be 
simply the victims of the “tyranny of 
words’’? 


HE United States Government has not 

taken and does not propose to take any 
steps in the directions of any alliance, agree- 
ment or understanding with Great Britain 
relating to war or the possibilities of war; 
it has no understanding or agreement ex- 
pressed or implied, for the use of the Navy 
of the United States in conjunction with 
any other nation; it has no understanding 
or agreement expressed or implied with 
any nation that the United States Navy 
or any part of it should police or patrol 
or be transferred to any particular waters 
or any particular ocean. These are the 
unqualified and encouraging assurances of 
Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. 


HE dubiety of International relation- 
ships is emphasized just now again by 
the advice from our own Department of 
State that tourists contemplating trips to 
Mexico might well defer their departure 
until the situation there has been clarified. 


ROPOSALS in Congress to establish 
government radio stations with the view 
of counteracting fascist propaganda in 
South America present unpleasant possi- 
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bilities of our Federal Government be- 
coming itself Fascist. 


MEMBER of our Congress discovers 

“the only practical method and plan 
for the prevention of future wars of aggres- 
sion” to be the organization of “a League 
of Peace, embracing the workers and the 
farmers, organized by the women of this 
country’, and pledged to refrain “from 
productive occupation in the event of any 
war other than one of defense.” No such 
propaganda could be fair and therefore 
effective except on a world-wide scale. 
Furthermore, the limitations of language 
make such phrases as “productive occupa- 
tion” and “war other than one of defense”’ 
quite meaningless. 


T MUST be agreed that peoples gener- 
ally are opposed to war. They know 

that the times are difficult. They look to 
their men in position of responsibility for 
courage and prudence. They are willing 
to be patient as they know they must be. 
They know that effective efforts in behalf 
of a warless world cannot be limited to any 
one nation. 

Wor.p AFFAIRS, consistent opponent of 
the military phases of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, refuses to associate it- 
self with those who gloat over “the death 
of the League.” During 1937 the perma- 
nent Court of International Justice ren- 
dered three judgments. Intelligent officials 
of the League and trained experts of that 
body are continuing their efforts to ameli- 
orate the ills of the world in the realms of 
economics, of health, of labor, and of social 
welfare. The League has submitted to 
governments a plan for the separation of 
the Covenant from the Peace Treaties. 
Two conferences within a year have been 
held at Bandoeng, Java, having to do with 
rural hygiene and with the campaign 
against the traffic of women in the countries 
of the Pacific. A valuable inquiry has been 
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carried on relating to commercial access 
to raw materials on the bases of equality. 
The commission studying the possibility of 
a European union is continuing its work. 
The Secretariat is intact. The League’s 
financial position is reported to be sound, 
its reserves in proper condition and its ac- 
counts balanced. Why try to belittle the 
value of these facts? 

Chile has withdrawn from the League of 
Nations because of her failure to get that 
body to remove articles ten, sixteen and 
seventeen, the sanctions provisions, from 
its Covenant. Chile’s argument has been 
that with Germany, Italy and Japan out of 
the League, little of value remains; but 
that if the sanctions provisions were re- 
moved from the Covenant they would prob- 
ably come back. It is our opinion that 
Chile’s efforts have been in the right direc- 
tion, notwithstanding Covenant revision 
proposals suggested by various other mem- 
bers of the League. We regret, therefore, 
that Chile thought it necessary to get out 
of the League. 


HE Little Entente, made up of Ru- 

mania, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, 
held a conference at Sinaia, summer home 
of the King of Rumania, early in May. 
The Ministers agreed that they must con- 
tinue their efforts in the interest of co- 
operation. They accepted the recent Anglo- 
Italian agreement as designed to insure a 
European peace. They favored the con- 
tinuation of the negotiations in behalf of a 
greater confidence in the Danubian basin. 
They expressed the belief that the activities 
of the economic organization of the Little 
Entente were becoming more fruitful from 
year to year. Since it has been rumored 
that Rumania intends to denounce her 
minority Treaty, which she signed in Paris 
after the war, Mr. Krofta, the Czecho- 
slovakian Foreign Minister, spoke at length 
upon a projected Czechoslovakian National 
Statute, announcing that Czechoslovakia 
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will desire to persuade her other partners 
of the Little Entente to respect the minority 
treaties which they have signed. The plight 
of Czechoslovakia is not a pleasant one, 
but WorLD ArFairs refuses to agree to the 
theory of the inevitability of the destruc- 
tion of that people. 


IFFERENCES between England and 

Ireland appear to have been ironed 
out materially by the united statesmanship 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. de Valera. 
Expediency and self-interest have entered 
and possessed the field where politics and 
mere emotions have failed. Friends of 
Ireland may look forward now, we dare to 
believe, with more hope for an amicable 
attainment of Irish unity. Both in Ulster 
and in the South there is now going on an 
intelligent campaign of propaganda in be- 
half of such unity. Dr. Hyde, the newly 
elected President of Ireland, is especially 
qualified as a non-party President to be- 
come acceptable to the whole of Ireland 
“irrespective of race or creed or clan.” 
Ulstermen are concerned that old estab- 
lished industries, now in the bog of a de- 
pression, should be allowed to ship their 
wares duty free on license to the rest of 
Ireland. It is a new note when those 
northerners turn to the rest of Ireland 
asking that their industries be viewed as a 
national concern. Outsiders will welcome 
the day when North and South Ireland 
become united Irishmen. 


HE problem of neutrality presents diffi- 

culties to peoples other than ourselves. 
In 1920 Switzerland insisted that her posi- 
tion in the League of Nations should be 
recognized as exceptional and that she 
should not be expected to carry out any 
military sanctions against other nations. 
There was a tacit understanding, however, 
that Switzerland might find herself faced 
with the duty to apply economic sanctions. 
Following the League’s experiences with 
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Italy, Japan and Spain, Switzerland has 
awakened to the fact that it is practically 
impossible to distinguish between military 


and economic sanctions. It has dawned 
upon her that if she were to undertake 
economic sanctions against any country 
she would be faced with the actual danger 
of being treated quite as if she had taken 
military action. Switzerland, therefore, has 
declared her absolute neutrality which she 
proposes to observe in all circumstances. 
She has come to see the fallacy of the 
whole system of collective security. Bel- 
gium, the Scandinavian countries, and 
others, especially among the small powers, 
are in agreement with Switzerland upon 
this matter. The London Times under date 
of May 12 expressed the view that the 
sanction provisions of the Covenant cannot 
be expected to be applied automatically by 
the remaining members of the League; 
however, their “existence and legal validity 
must still be a deterrent to any nation that 
might contemplate an active aggression’’. 
It is evident that some English statesmen 
still believe that article sixteen of the Cove- 
nant contains something of value for the 
protection of British interests. 


TTEMPTS to weigh and assay Ameri- 
can opinion ought to be useful. We 

are all interested, for example, in the recent 
polls of the Institute of Public Opinion. 
Reviewing their findings it would appear 
that we of the United States, hating and 
detesting war, sympathize with victims of 
aggression abroad but not enough to fight 
for them. Apparently we hate aggressors, 
especially dictators of the Prussian type. 
We hate Japan, Hitler, Stalin and Musso- 
lini. We sympathize with democracies 
abroad but not enovgh to go to war in 
their behalf. We desire our government 
to avoid commitments abroad, even to the 
point of withdrawing protection from 


American citizens and American property 
in war zones. 


We favor heavier armaments 
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for America as an “insurance against war” 
and for the sole purpose of defending our 
country. We are suspicious of our Presi- 
dent, of our Congress, of governments 
generally as promoters of peace in the realm 
of diplomacy. We hope for world peace 
but seriously doubt that it can be main- 
tained. We look upon the peace movement 
as divided into self-defeating fragments. 
We are more interested in foreign affairs 
than ever before. We sympathize with 
China, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Loyal- 
ist Spain. We will not sign any agreement 
to go to war in situations we cannot now 
foresee. We will not even agree not to 
fight, even though we are pretty keen for 
remaining neutral. These appear to be the 
fair conclusions from the efforts of the 
researchers into realms of our “public 
opinion.” 

As for ourselves, we admit with our 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
who on the 18th of March expressed in 
London the opinion, that “we have no way 
of knowing what position the United States 
would take under circumstances which 
cannot now be foreseen.” We know, how- 
ever, that the public opinion of this country 
can be freed of hate, stirred by a high 
sense of justice, and mellowed by a nobility 
of mercy, for we have seen it happen. 
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HY, it is frequently asked, does the 

United States ignore its own neutral- 
ity law in the case of the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict? While we were quick to apply it in 
the cases of Ethiopia and Spain, President 
Roosevelt appears to believe that the fight- 
ing in China does not constitute a state of 
war. Defenders of our policy attribute our 
inaction in the Far East to our traditions of 
well nigh a half century, to our concern to 
maintain our prestige and influence in world 
affairs, and to a desire to stop Japan. There 
is a feeling in this country that a too suc- 
cessful Japan, especially if aided by Italy 
and Germany, may prove embarrassing to 
our government’s good neighbor program 
for the Western hemisphere. In our opin- 
ion the answer is much simpler. Our gov- 
ernment interprets its Neutrality Act as an 
instrument designed in letter and in spirit 
to keep this country out of war. As Mr. 
Hull has frequently pointed out, the primary 
objectives of this country’s foreign policy 
are the maintenance of the peace of the 
United States and the promotion of the 
economic, the social, and the moral welfare 
of our people. 
National Press Club address on the 17th 
of March, the application of the Neutrality 
Law in the Far East “would be most likely 
to endanger the very objectives which the 
Law was designed to promote.” 
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World Problems in Review | 














Britain’s Policies 


HE British Government purposes to 

leave no stone unturned in its efforts to 
keep the people informed, particularly as 
to England’s foreign policies. Early in 
May, Prime Minister Chamberlain made a 
talking film, one of a series of eleven to be 
shown in an open air film campaign on be- 
half of the national government, to be shown 
from vans circulating throughout the sum- 
mer. 

The Prime Minister’s first film talk was 
devoted to explaining the government’s po- 
sition with regard to peace. He undertook 
to answer definitely the question: “Can we 
keep out of war without sacrificing our 
liberties or dishonoring our obligations?” 

That, he pointed out, is the very pur- 
pose of Britain’s foreign policy. The gov- 
ernment’s aim, he said, is not only to es- 
tablish peace, but to make it possible for 
everybody to feel confident that peace can 
be, and will be, maintained. It is no use, 
he added, just to sit down and say: “We 
won’t go to war at all.” We must consider 
that, although it takes two to make peace, 
one can make war, and that if we were 
attacked we should have to defend our- 
selves. Therefore, our first duty is to make 
ourselves so strong that nobody would care 
to attack us, and that when we try to use 
our influence for peace our voice is going 
to be listened to. 

That, Mr. Chamberlain said, is the first 
part of the government’s policy, but it is 
not enough. To secure peace the govern- 
ment must try to find out those questions 
which might lead to war, and to do that 
they must be ready to enter into conversa- 
tions with other nations, even if they do 
not like the other nation’s politics. Thus 
it is by building up our defences and enter- 
ing into peaceful conversations that they 
hope to achieve their purpose. By this pol- 
icy they have already achieved results which 
have been received all over the world with 
the warmest approval, because they have 
led to an easing of tension and a greater 
feeling of confidence. 


The Prime Minister pointed out that the 
agreements with Italy and Southern Ireland 
have put an end to two old quarrels. The 
recent conversations with French Ministers 
have strengthened our friendly relations 
with that democratic country and added 
still further to the safety and tranquility 
of Europe. Three agreements in so short 
a time encourage the government to feel 
that they are on the right road and that, 
if they continue on it, they may hope to 
achieve even more important results. 

Rearmament involves the country in very 
great expense, which everyone would rather 
devote to the improvement of the conditions 
of the people, and Mr. Chamberlain spoke 
of the great disappointment that it is to 
himself to have to be giving so much time 
and so much money to the making of wea- 
pons of war. Even so, he said, the govern- 
ment are still continuing to improve the 
social services, and if, for the time being, 
they have to postpone some of the more ex- 
pensive schemes which they would have 
liked to bring forward, it must be remem- 
bered that safety and security are the first 
essentials, and that whatever sacrifices may 
have to be made in order to obtain those 
things they are nothing like as terrible as 
the sacrifices which would be imposed upon 
us if we went to war. The government, he 
declared, will spare no effort to bring to a 
successful conclusion the task laid upon 
them. 


Japan’s War Purposes 


EOPLE generally are wondering how 

the undeclared war in China may be 
brought to an end. Many outsiders find 
it difficult to square Japanese war aims 
and Chinese independence, especially since 
Japan’s declaration of January 16 announc- 
ing that she would not make peace with 
China’s national government. Japan is 


waiting for a new Chinese government will- 
ing to cooperate, which raises the question 
whether or not Japan will remain unwilling 
to talk peace until China has become an- 
other Manchoukuo. 


It is reasonable to ask 
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whether or not Japan excludes all possi- 
bilities of peace negotiation with General 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

On May 9 these questions were put be- 
fore Japan’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Hirota, 
by the correspondent of the London Times. 
The Foreign Minister answered that the 
Japanese government’s declaration of Janu- 
ary 16, 1938, stands for all it means, ex- 
plicitly and implicitly. We have no in- 
tention to negotiate peace with a Chiang 
Kai-shek régime. We are looking for a 
steady development of the new govern- 
ments at Peking and Nanking, which when 
merged into one administration will con- 
stitute a régime strong enough to take care 
of all the affairs of the territory now under 
their respective jurisdictions. That gov- 
ernment, it is expected, will in due course 
of time extend its influence to all parts of 
China so as to eliminate any influence which 
the Kuomintang régime may exert in some 
remote localities. In the meantime Japan 
will continue to carry on her military opera- 
tions against Chiang Kai-shek’s régime and 
its ally, the Communist element, with a 
view to bringing them into submission. 

As for the conditions under which Japan 
would agree to the cessation of hostilities, 
I would say that, since the present conflict 
was caused both directly and indirectly by 
successive anti-Japanese acts on the part 
of the Chiang Kai-shek régime, the definite 
cessation of such acts and a pledge against 
their repetition in future must constitute 
the primary condition for the cessation of 
hostilities. Unless this is brought about 
Japan cannot, and will not, lay down her 
arms and will carry military operations to 
any part of China to crush the Chiang Kai- 
shek régime. 

Mr. Hirota added in answer to an oral 
question that when the Peking and Nanking 
régimes had united and had become strong 
enough to be regarded as the Central Gov- 
ernment of China, Japan would recognize 
them. He agreed that the amalgamated 
régime would require to extend its sphere 
very substantially before it could be re- 
garded as the Government of China. 

The Times correspondent found it diffi- 
cult to extract from Mr. Hirota’s answer 
anything that would justify hopes of an 
early termination of the conflict. All Japan 
asks is that China shall abandon her anti- 
cooperative policy of the past and give 
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pledges against its revival. The nature of 
those pledges is the crux of the whole ques- 
tion of peace terms, and Japan is no more 
prepared to be specific now than she was in 
December when the German effort at me- 
diation failed. 

The reply, however, throws some light 
on the course Japan expects events to follow 
in China. She will bring the battle for the 
Lunghai railway to a successful end and 
then the Peking and Nanking régimes will 
be united, forming at least a respectable 
nucleus for a new Chinese Government 
prepared to subscribe to Japan’s terms. 

With this government firmly based on 
Nanking, Shanghai, and Peking the Japa- 
nese hope that large numbers of influential 
Chinese will desert the Nationalist cause 
and will accept the new régime and the 
peace that will go with it; and they be- 
lieve that without greatly expanding their 
military effort they can sit tight long enough 
to make the Chinese accept this position. 
By Japanese calculations based on the rela- 
tive strength of Japan and China and on 
Chinese history this is a realistic policy. 
It is not one that can be achieved by swift 
strokes, and when Mr. Hirota was asked 
at a Press tea-party that afternoon how 
long he expected the war to continue, he 
replied: “I am an official optimist and I 
hope it will be over soon. But in view of 
General Chiang Kai-shek’s attitude I am 
afraid it will be a long struggle.” 

Mr. Hirota also answered a question 
regarding the establishment of a new bank 
of issue in North China. He replied: 

The present currency problem in North China is 
one that has arisen from unavoidable conditions 
consequent upon the widespread devastation 
caused by armed hostilities. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment’s assurances regarding foreign commercial 
interests in China remain valid and unchanged as 
far as Japan can control the situation there with- 
out interfering with Chinese sovereign rights 
vested in the new régime at Peking. As regards 
the attitude of the provisional Government at Pe- 
king towards the question of new banknotes it is 
hoped that the Government will soon find them- 
selves in a position to enable foreign merchants to 
carry on their business without any restrictions. 

In the meantime American opinion in- 
fluenced by reports in the press leans to the 
view that the Japanese are forgetting how 
Napoleon Bonaparte once “conquered” 
Russia. The New York Times expresses 
the opinion that “we may even be seeing 
the beginning of the end of Japan as a 
world power.” 
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Should We Raise the Embargo 
Against Spain? 


NDER the terms of a Senate Joint 
Resolution it is proposed to repeal 
our prohibition of arms from the United 
States to Spain, as approved January 8, 
1937, and conditionally to raise the embargo 
against the Government of Spain. On May 
3, Senator Key Pittman, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
sent a copy of this resolution to the Secre- 
tary of State and requested his comment. 
In reply, under date of May 12, Secretary 
Hull wrote: 


“In recent years this Government has con- 
sistently pursued a course calculated to prevent 
our becoming involved in war situations. In 
August, 1936, shortly after the beginning of the 
civil strife in Spain, it became evident that sev- 
eral of the great powers were projecting them- 
selves into the struggle through the furnishing of 
arms and war materials and other aid to the con- 
tending sides, thus creating a real danger of a 
spread of the conflict into a European war, with 
the possible involvement of the United States. 
That there was such a real danger was realized 
by every thoughtful observer the world over. 
Twenty-seven Governments of Europe took spe- 
cial cognizance of that fact in setting up a com- 
mittee designed to carry out a concerted policy 
of non-intervention in the conflict. In view of 
all these special and unusual circumstances, this 
Government declared its policy of strict non-inter- 
ference in the struggle and at the same time an- 
nounced that export of arms from the United 
States to Spain would be contrary to such policy. 

“The fundamental reason for the enactment of 
the Joint Resolution of January 8, 1937, was to 
implement this policy by legislation. This Joint 
Resolution was passed in the Senate unanimously 
and in the House of Representatives by a vote of 
406 to 1. 

“In the form in which it is presented, the pro- 
posed legislation, if enacted, would lift the em- 
bargo, which is now being applied against both 
parties to the conflict in Spain, in respect to ship- 
ments of arms to one party while leaving in effect 
the embargo in respect to shipments to the other 
party. Even if the legislation applied to both 
parties, its enactment would still subject us to 
unnecessary risks we have so far avoided. We do 
not know what lies ahead in the Spanish situa- 
tion. The original danger still exists. In view of 
the continued danger of international ‘ conflict 
arising from the circumstances of the struggle, any 
proposal which at this juncture contemplates a 
reversal of our policy of strict non-interference 
which we have thus far so scrupulously followed, 
and under the operation of which we have kept 
out of involvements, would offer a real possibility 
of complications. From the standpoint of the 
best interests of the United States in the circum- 
stances which now prevail, I would not feel justi- 
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fied in recommending affirmative action on the 
Resolution under consideration. 

“Our first solicitude should be the peace and 
welfare of this country, and the real test of the 
advisability of making any changes in the statutes 
now in effect should be whether such changes 
would further tend to keep us from becoming in- 
volved directly or indirectly in a dangerous Euro- 
pean situation.” 


Mr. Hull added: 


“Furthermore, if reconsideration is to be given 
to a revision of our neutrality legislation, it would 
be more useful to reconsider it in its broader 
aspects in the light of the practical experience 
gained during the past two or three years, rather 
than to rewrite it piecemeal in relation to a par- 
ticular situation. It is evident that there is not 
sufficient time to give study to such questions in 
the closing days of this Congress.” 


Drop in World Trade 


ORLD Trade dropped in volume dur- 

ing the first three months of this year 
more than it had gained throughout 1937, 
according to figures released by the League 
of Nations. As to volume, world trade 
after eight years had come back at the 
end of 1937 to practically the same level 
it had reached in 1929. The recent drop, 
partly seasonal, is found to be the sharpest 
and longest quarterly dip in years. 

Measured in gold values the drop has 
been similarly bad. At the end of 1937 
the value of world trade had climbed to the 
highest point since the depression—al- 
though this was only 48 per cent of the 
1929 total. During the first quarter of 
this year the gold values dropped 41.3 per 
cent. 

For the United States, the United King- 
dom, Germany, Canada, Sweden and Japan, 
these drops are attributed mainly to drops 
in imports and exports. 

The record reveals further a general 
fall in wholesale prices, 9 per cent in the 
United States, 8 per cent in Belgium, and 
7 per cent in the United Kingdom and 
Czechoslovakia. Prices have been stable 
in Germany and Hungary, but with a ten- 
dency to rise in France, Japan and China. 

The report contains a semi-annual table 
on the income from government bonds. 
From this table it appears that the yield 
on these securities has declined in thirteen 
out of thirty-three countries, especially in 
the cases of the United States and Poland. 
There was a rise in the cases of the United 
Kingdom and France. The table shows 
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that the United States Government is able 
to borrow at a lower rate of interest than 
any other Government. 

Industrial shares, according to the re- 
port, dropped during the first three months 
of 1938 in twelve countries, including the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
prices of industrial shares, however, re- 
mained steady or rose in seven countries, 
including France, Germany and Japan. 


Inter-Parliamentary Union 
Call for the Thirty-fourth Conference 


HE Thirty-fourth Inter-Parliamentary 

Conference will meet in The Hague, 
Holland, from Monday, August 22 to Satur- 
day, August 27, 1938. The meetings, with 
the full support of the Government, will be 
held in the historic Ridderzaal. As will be 
seen, the Conference will deal with world 
problems. 

Following the election of the President 
and Bureau of the Conference, Monday 
morning, August 22, there will be a gen- 
eral debate on the report of the Secre- 
tary General, lasting through the day. 
Tuesday, August 23, will be devoted to 
discussions on the general subject, Partici- 
pation in the Development of Colonial Re- 
sources. The debates will revolve around 
a report to be presented in the name of the 
Permanent Committees on Ethnic and Co- 
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lonial Questions, on Social and Humani- 
tarian Questions, and on Economic and 
Financial Questions, by M. P. J. S. Serra- 
rens, Member of the Second Chamber of 
the States General. Wednesday, August 
24, will be given over to an excursion. 
Thursday, August 25, a report on the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Clause, will be pre- 
sented in the name of the Permanent 
Committees on Economic and Financial 
Questions, on Ethnic and Colonial Ques- 
tions, and on Social and Humanitarian 
Questions, by His Excellency, Baron J. 
Szterenyi, former Minister of Commerce, 
now Member of Hungary’s Upper Cham- 
ber. Friday, August 26, will be devoted 
to discussion of a report on the International 
Unification of Legislation on Copyright, to 
be presented in the name of the Permanent 
Committee on Intellectual Relations by 
MM. Senator E. Piola Casseli of Italy, 
Senator J. Pelletier of France, and Deputy 
L. Pierard of Belgium. Saturday, August 
27, will be devoted to a discussion of a 
report on the Initiative for, and Framing 
of, Laws, to be presented in the name of 
the Permanent Committees on Political 
Organization Questions, and on Juridical 
Questions, by M. A. E. de Schryver, former 
Minister cf the Interior, Deputy of Bel- 
gium. Following this debate the program 
provides there shall also be elections and 
exercises appropriate to the close of the 
Conference. 





One Hundred Years Ago 


Public opinion is our main instrument; and we would cast it in the 


mould of Peace. 


control Christendom than all her fleets and armies. 


It is the mistress of the world, and does more to 


There is scarce a 


despot in Europe reckless enough to brave its frowns; Napoleon him- 
self writhed under the lash of a British reviewer; civilized govern- 
ments are fast coming to act as agents of the people; and were all 
Christendom arrayed against war as New England is now against the 
kindred practice of duelling, the war-system would soon be entirely 


and forever abandoned. 


From the annual report in the Advocate of Peace (now WorLD 


AFFAIRS), June, 1938. 
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Youth Looks At War 


By ROBERT PARK MacHATTON 


(Mr. MacHatton is a feature writer, with headquarters in Washington, D. C.—-Eptrtor.) 


I 


HAT sixty-one of every one hundred 

(60.7 per cent) young people consider 
war both needless and preventable is 
brought to light by a recent survey of the 
American Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. At the oppo- 
site extreme are 1.7 per cent of young peo- 
ple to whom war appeals as a “good thing”, 
either to bring about economic prosperity, 
or because of the personal adventure and 
pleasure they believe they would get out 
of going to war. 

Undertaken to discover youth’s most 
pressing needs, the survey touched upon 
attitudes and reactions of young people to 
vital problems of the day, including war. 
It was conducted by personal interview 
of 13,528 young people aged sixteen to 
twenty-four years. 

As might be expected, girls are more in- 
clined to believe war needless and prevent- 
able than boys; but the record of the latter 
is no mean one, virtually fifty-five of every 
one hundred coinciding in this belief, as 
compared to two of every three girls. 

Another twenty-seven of every one hun- 
dred, though convinced war is evil, believe 
it to be necessary or inescapable, partly be- 
cause of human nature, partly because of 
trade, and also for other reasons. Boys in 
this category outnumber girls, thirty-two 
of every one hundred of the former, as com- 
pared to twenty-two of every one hundred 
— latter believing war to be a necessary 
evil. 

Strange as it may seem, considering the 
tendency of youth to have opinions whether 
good, bad or indifferent, on every subject 
that may come to their attention, the next 
largest group, representing six in every one 
hundred, have no opinion about war. Young 





men, however, would appear to be more 
opinionated than young women, at least 
insofar as concerns this particular subject, 
for but 4.9 per cent of the boys hold no 
opinion as compared to 7.4 per cent of the 
girls. 

The question whether war is justifiable, 
either for commercial expansion or for the 
settlement of international disputes, brought 
affirmative answers from 4.5 per cent of the 
boys and 1.6 per cent of the girls, making 
a total of 3.1 per cent of all interviewed. 
An additional 1.5 per cent of youth hold 
opinions about war that cannot be classed 
in any of the above categories. 


II 


In recent years much has been written 
and more said to take away from war those 
glamorous trappings with which human 
nature has, by and large, been wont to 
clothe this mania. A fanatical few, prompted 
by a variety of motives, have vociferously 
advocated refusal to go to war under any 
circumstances, should our country call. 
Parallel to these activities there have been 
scares and rumors, the ultimate and col- 
lective effect of which has been to keep 
the public in a state of uncertainty, with 
the expectation that the worst was about 
to happen. 

Just what has been the cumulative effect 
of this pro and contra, this interchanging 
hot and cold, the stripping from war its 
gorgeous garments while, at the same time, 
the public is constantly being warned to 
be prepared for any eventuality? 

The majority of youth has already stated 
they believe war to be needless and prevent- 
able. What will they do if, in spite of their 
belief, their country becomes involved in 
war? How many will go willingly as volun- 
teers or draftees? How many will refuse 
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outright to go? In making the survey, it 
was realized, of course, that final answers 
to these questions are impossible until war 
breaks out. As Ralph Waldo Emerson once 
remarked concerning non-resistant paci- 
fism: 

“Such cases seldom or never occur to the 
good or just man; nor are we careful to 
say, or even to know what in such crises is 
to be done. A wise man will never impawn 
his future being and action, and decide be- 
forehand what he shall do in a given 
extreme event. Nature and God will in- 
struct him in that hour.” 

So, nature and God, assisted by blaring 
bands and public opinion’s finger of scorn, 
will also instruct many who now say they 
would refuse to fight and doubtless, when 
the hour comes, they will fail to remember 
their earlier decision. 

If war were to break out tomorrow, seven 
of every ten (71.1 per cent) boys between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-four years 
would go willingly, either as volunteers, 
(35.5 per cent) or draftees, (35.6 per cent), 
while an additional one in eight would go 
if invasion threatened. Inasmuch as any 
war these days is classed as defensive, there 
would be little bickering on that score. Less 
than 1 per cent would take other action, 
such as seek official exemption or do non- 
combative service, while 4 per cent do not 
know what course they would pursue. The 
remainder, 11.9 per cent, state they would 
refuse to go under any circumstances. In 
passing, it is worthy of mention that a far 
greater number would probably be rejected 
because of physical defects. 

Proportionately the largest number of 
volunteers would be found among the six- 
teen-year-olds, while the smallest number 
would be provided by the twenty-four-year- 
olds. Of the former forty-seven of every 
one hundred would sign up at the outbreak 
of war, while of the latter but twenty-eight 
would seek the recruiting officer. One-third 
of the twenty-year-olds would follow this 
course. 

Among those who would wait to be 
drafted the proportions run the other way. 
But twenty-seven of every one hundred 
sixteen-year-olds would let themselves be 
drafted, while thirty of the intermediate 
age group, and thirty-three of the oldest 
group would wait. The same general pic- 
ture is presented by those who would go to 
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war if the country were threatened by in- 
vasion. The proportions stand respectively 
11.1, 17.7 and 18.2 per cent for sixteen- 
year-olds, twenty-year-olds, and twenty- 
four-year-olds. Again, among those stating 
they would refuse to go under any circum- 
stances the same trend exists, ten of every 
one hundred sixteen-year-olds falling into 
this category, as compared to thirteen and 
fifteen of every one hundred of the higher 
age groups. 

From the standpoint of religious affilia- 
tion, seven of every ten young people whose 
parents profess Catholicism would go to war 
willingly, either as volunteers or draftees, 
and one of every ten would go if invasion 
threatened. One of every seven would refuse 
to go. Among youth of Protestant families 
two out of three would go to war willingly, 
one in ten would go if invasion threatened, 
and one of every six would refuse to go. 
Five of every eight young people whose 
parents are of differing religious affiliations 
would go forth willingly, one in nine would 
take up arms in case of invasion, and ap- 
proximately two of every eleven would re- 
fuse. Of Jewish youth, approximately fifty- 
three of every one hundred would volunteer 
or go when drafted, thirteen of every one 
hundred would wait for invasion, but well 
over one fourth (28.9 per cent) are of the 
opinion they would refuse to go under any 
circumstances. 

The Commission, in interpreting these 
figures, is of the opinion that this attitude 
of Jewish youth largely reflects a generally 
higher level of educational attainment on 
their part. The survey on education shows 
the median attainment of Jewish youth to 
be approximately two grades higher than 
other youth. 

Because war is considered more directly 
a man’s affair, young women were asked 
what they would advise their brothers, 
fathers, or sweethearts to do in such a crisis. 
And, as the figures given above would indi- 
cate, women are less enthusiastic about war 
than men. 

Those considering themselves prospective 
conscientious objectors total twenty-one in 
every one hundred, this number stating they 
would attempt to influence their relatives 
not to go to war. But one out of four young 
women stated they would urge immediate 
volunteering, while more than one-third 
(35.6 per cent), the largest proportion, will 
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counsel waiting to be drafted. One in 
twelve would advise going only if invasion 
threatened and the same proportion does 
not know what they would counsel their 
loved ones. Less than 2 percent would 
suggest seeking official exemption or doing 
non-combative service. 


III 


In view of the intensity of feeling which 
many writers and some public officials have 
displayed concerning international affairs, 
and the tenacity with which the idea of col- 
lective security, or the use of military co- 
ercion in the preservation of peace, keeps 
cropping up in the suggestions for panaceas 
of the world’s ills, the reaction of youth to 
war and all that it implies, is of particular 
interest. While the survey in question was 
confined to but one state, Maryland, the 
Commission is satisfied that the results of 
the survey, by and large, have national 
implications. 

Whether this is true or not depends 
largely upon the answers to two questions: 
To what extent may Maryland be said to 
be typical of the United States; and to what 
degree are characterisiics of the sample 
similar to those of our national youth popu- 
lation? 

From the standpoint of age, sex, marital 
status, race, and in-school and out-of-school 
youth, characteristics of the sample are all 
within the range of allowable error, when 
compared to the national youth population. 
In but two particulars, youth on farms and 
youth with one or both parents of foreign 
birth, do characteristics differ to any extent 
from those of the country as a whole. But 
21 per cent of youth included in the survey 
live on farms, whereas 25.5 per cent of the 
nation’s young people are farm youth. 
Youth of foreign or mixed parentage aggre- 
gated 13.1 per cent in the survey, while 
29.9 per cent of our national youth falls 
into this category. 

Contending that Maryland may be con- 
sidered typical of the United States as a 
whole, though not necessarily of any indi- 
vidual state, the Commission points to the 
following factors, all of which were taken 
into consideration when determining upon 
location of the survey: the so-called Eastern 
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Shore, with its truck gardens, fishing fleets 
and canneries; the metropolitan area of 
Baltimore, the suburban area about Wash- 
ington, the southern rural counties, the roll- 
ing farm lands of the north central portion 
of the state, the mountains to the west, and 
the smaller industrial communities such as 
Cumberland. Each of these areas is dis- 
tinctly different. Each has its vastly greater 
counterparts in other sections of the coun- 
try. And all are knit together by the flow 
of industry and commerce, agriculture and 
other pursuits, which are represented in 
great diversity. 

For these and other reasons the Commis- 
sion believes that the survey is probably 
the most accurate measure of youth’s prob- 
lems and attitudes in the United States 
today. The membership of the Commis- 
sion is as follows: 

Will W. Alexander, Atlanta, Ga., out- 
standing exponent in the field of race rela- 
tions; Ralph Budd, Chicago, IIl., president, 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad; 
Lotus D. Coffman, Minneapolis, Minn., 
president, University of Minnesota; Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vt., 
prominent author; Willard E. Givens, 
Washington, D. C., secretary, National 
Education Association; Henry I. Harriman, 
Boston, Mass., former president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; Robert 
M. Hutchins, Chicago, IIl., president, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; The Reverend George 
Johnson, Washington, D. C., secretary, Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association; 
Chester H. Rowell, San Francisco, Calif., 
editor, San Francisco Chronicle; William 
F. Russell, New York City, dean, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; John W. 
Studebaker, Washington, D. C., United 
States Commissioner of Education; Miss 
Miriam Van Waters, Framingham, Mass., 
superintendent, Massachusetts State Re- 
formatory for Women; Henry C. Taylor, 
Chicago, Ill., director, Farm Foundation; 
Matthew Woll, New York City, N. Y., vice 
president, American Federation of Labor; 
Owen D. Young, New York City, N. Y., 
chairman of the board, General Electric 
Company; and George F. Zook, Washing- 
ton, D. C., president, American Council on 
Education. 

















































Does International Arbitration Work? 


By JAMES S. CARSON 


Vice President, American and Foreign Power Co. 


O attempt to answer the question “Does 

International Arbitration Work?” it 
seems to me that it is essential, at the very 
outset, to dispel a prevalent misapprehen- 
sion regarding the connotation of the phrase 
“international arbitration.” The average 
reader or listener almost invariably thinks 
of arbitration as a proceeding between gov- 
ernments, the purpose of which is to pre- 
vent a more forceful method of settling a 
dispute. This is only one of three types of 
international arbitration, the other two 
being the arbitration of controversies be- 
tween a government of one country and a 
private individual, citizen of another coun- 
try, and the arbitration of controversies 
between two private individuals, citizens 
of two different countries. In my opinion 
the latter field holds out some of the most 
hopeful promises for the future. 


I 


Arbitration between governments is gen- 
erally provided for in treaties or conven- 
tions and it may be resorted to before offi- 
cial bodies, like the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague, or between one 
or more outstanding personalities, like the 
President of the United States or the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. The line 
of demarkation between arbitration, concili- 
ation and mediation in such international 
controversies is difficult to establish and 
perhaps the best method of describing the 
process would be to call it friendly pacific 
settlement through the good offices of cer- 
tain persons agreed upon by both parties. 
Such process of settlement cannot work un- 
less it is permeated with good faith. Good 
faith is necessary from the moment the 
agreement to arbitrate or to refer a dispute 
to conciliation or mediation has been en- 
tered into until the moment the award has 
finally been complied with. There is no 
other method of enforcement, and no legal 
penalty attaches to a refusal to proceed 
with negotiations or non-compliance with 
an award rendered. 

During the nineteenth century and in the 
first decade of the twentieth century such 
international arbitrations were generally 





effective and frequently resorted to; how- 
ever, recent international happenings do not 
indicate that there is a superabundance of 
good faith in the world at the present time. 
Therefore, to the question whether inter- 
national arbitration will work in the matter 
of disputes between governments, my reply 
is that it will, and it does, between govern- 
ments whose ethical standards and ideals 
are a guarantee of good faith. 

We need look no further for examples of 
such good faith than our own continent, 
where, during the past century, boundary 
disputes and other controversies that would, 
in other parts of the world, inevitably have 
led to war, have been settled by arbitration, 
conciliation, mediation or other pacific 
methods. The first general arbitration 
treaty in the Western Hemisphere was en- 
tered into in 1822 by Colombia and Peru, 
and has been followed by a series of bilateral 
and multilateral treaties and agreements 
which culminated in the Buenos Aires Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace in 
December, 1936. How intelligently the 
subject of international arbitration and 
pacific settlement has been approached in 
the conventions and resolutions of that Con- 
ference is indicated by the number of sub- 
jects covered, which include all possible 
aspects of the promotion of peace and good- 
will, through radio, press, education and the 
development of cultural relations, as well as 
through the more obvious channels of trade 
and finance. 

The Draft Project of a Treaty on the 
Creation of an Association of American 
Nations, which has been submitted by the 
Governments of Colombia and the Domin- 
ican Republic for the consideration of the 
other Governments, members of the Pan 
American Union, with a view to its con- 
sideration by the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States, at Lima, in 
December, 1938, purports to unify the exist- 
ing peace machinery by providing one per- 
manent organization under which the pro- 
visions of existing treaties would be coordi- 
nated. Whether such a body is created in 
the near future or not, when a whole conti- 
nent is peace-minded, such as the Western 
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Hemisphere, friendly and pacific solution 
of controversies becomes almost automatic. 
Existing peace machinery may be called 
upon, as in the recent invocation by Haiti 
of the Gondra Treaty, or representatives of 
friendly governments may form a tempo- 
rary board of mediation, as in the boundary 
controversy between Honduras and Nica- 
ragua. In all such instances the result 
remains the same. Bitterness and suffering 
are averted, human lives and property are 
protected and the successful settlement of 
each controversy serves to strengthen the 
edifice of peace. International arbitration 
finds its firmest support in such a broad 
basis of goodwill in international relation- 
ship. 
II 

The second type of international arbi- 
tration is of an entirely different nature. 
It is used in controversies between an indi- 
vidual citizen of one state on the one hand, 
and the government of another state, on 
the other hand. This type of arbitration 
is comparatively new and has come into 
prominence during the past decade, with 
the increasing powers of certain govern- 
ments. The nature of such controversies is 
usually commercial and, involving, as they 
may, important concessions, they carry the 
seed of ill-will which may eventually affect 
relations between governments. Arbitra- 
tion is, therefore, particularly desirable in 
such controversies. Whether it will work 
or not is difficult to foretell, but two recent 
cases between the Radio Corporation of 
America on the one hand and the Czecho- 
slovakian and Chinese governments on the 
other, would indicate that it will. Although 
the awards in the two cases cited were dia- 
metrically opposed, the company winning in 
Czechoslovakia and losing in China, the 
reasoning attendant on the special circum- 
stances was acceptable to the disputants. 

In these two particular instances the In- 
ternational Bureau of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague offered the 
cooperation of its organization in the con- 
duct of the arbitrations. It would seem 
that such a body, enjoying the respect and 
confidence of all parties would be admirably 
fitted for further similar services and might 
be used with increasing frequency in con- 
troversies of this nature. 

In discussing this type of arbitration, 
reference may also be made to several 
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arbitral tribunals established by govern- 
ments or under government supervision, for 
the arbitration of foreign trade disputes 
between government-controlled organiza- 
tions in one country and a merchant of 
another country. While this type of arbi- 
tration is governed by rules, usually sup- 
ported by legislation and strengthened by 
legal machinery for enforcement, it seems 
to lack one of the essentials of arbitration, 
namely its voluntary nature. A foreign 
merchant seeking business in countries hav- 
ing such tribunals must either accept the 
arbitration provision or lose the business. 


Ill 


The third type of international arbitra- 
tion is the settlement of controversies be- 
tween two individuals, citizens of different 
states. This type of arbitration is almost 
invariably commercial and may grade from 
the smallest of claims to extremely impor- 
tant contracts. Its peculiar importance lies 
in the maintenance of goodwill and friendly 
commercial relations between individuals, 
since this feeling logically communicates 
itself to governments and thus strengthens 
the wider field of friendly relationship be- 
tween nations. In this commercial field we 
may positively say that arbitration works. 
Excellent machinery is available through 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
the Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
of the British Empire, the American Arbi- 
tration Association, the Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commission and 
various specialized tribunals which provide 
for arbitrations in disputes involving certain 
types of merchandise. It is impossible to 
tell the number of international trade con- 
tracts which provide for arbitration, but 
when cases arise, we know that in the ma- 
jority of countries agreements to arbitrate 
are honored and awards complied with, 
without resort to legal machinery. On the 
other hand, since such arbitrations are in 
the domain of international private law, 
laws governing their procedure are receiv- 
ing constant attention and everything is 
being done to facilitate the settlement of in- 
ternational commercial controversies by 
this means. 

The American Arbitration Association 
prepared a Draft State Arbitration Act 
several years ago and the draft Las served 
as the basis of state legislation in important 
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industrial states in the United States. This 
is of importance not only in domestic trade 
but also in international trade, whenever a 
foreign exporter or importer is represented 
in the United States by an authorized agent 
who is subject to the State laws. In this 
manner, for instance, peace is kept in the 
fur trade, where exporters from all corners 
of the earth, shipping furs to New York 
City, settle their controversies with almost 
incredible speed under the arbitration law 
of the State of New York and the Rules of 
the American Arbitration Association. 

The Inter-American Commercial Arbitra- 
tion Commission undertakes to give effect 
to eight standards of arbitration approved 
by the Seventh International Conference of 
American States at Montevideo; these 
standards recently became the basis of a 
modern arbitration law which went into 
effect in the Republic of Colombia in Febru- 
ary, 1938. As this is the first modern arbi- 
tration law to be adopted by a Latin Ameri- 
can Republic, the achievement is signifi- 
cant. 

The draft of an International Law on 
Arbitration, prepared by the International 
Institute at Rome for the Unification of 
Private Law, has for its purpose the estab- 
lishment of a uniform basis for arbitrations 
between residents of different countries, in 
all civilized countries. The plan has been 
under discussion by the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the International Law 
Association and other organizations of inter- 
national importance. It may not be carried 
out for years to come but there can be no 
doubt of the sound constructive value of 
such a uniform law. 

While there are necessarily differences in 
these systems of arbitration, they agree in 
three essentials: the validity of an arbitra- 
tion clause in a contract, the right of parties 
to select arbitrators or to determine the 
method of their selection and the enforce- 
ability of an arbitral award. 

While these foundations have been care- 
fully laid and much has been accomplished, 
there remain many things to be done to 
make arbitration work all of the time under 
all conditions and all over the world. 

There are two outstanding steps to be 
taken: The first is to coordinate our exist- 
ing peace machinery so it works together 
to effect peace. We have dwelt more upon 
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formulas of peace than upon the effective 
use of its machinery which has three very 
real functions. One is to provide facilities 
for the settlement of actual disputes; the 
second is to have such machinery serve as 
the educational center or focus of peace 
efforts; and the third is to have a basis for 
a unity of effort, which can sometimes be 
more readily accomplished through action 
than discussion. 

The second great step for the future is to 
educate people in the knowledge and use 
of this machinery, for unless people and 
governments are familiar with it and have 
it constantly before them, they forget its 
existence. In the United States there is an 
organization which keeps this subject con- 
stantly before the public; the Bar, business, 
the professions and the radio, press, confer- 
ences are in constant use to feature peace 
through arbitration. If similar organiza- 
tions existed in other countries and educa- 
tional work was intensified and amplified 
arbitration would be more frequently in- 
voked. 

IV 

The maintenance of peace between gov- 
ernments is the highest achievement that 
may be expected from arbitration. In order 
to attain it, we should recognize that one 
cannot begin to build at the top. A wide, 
sound basis of national knowledge of arbi- 
tration is necessary before the international 
field can be developed to its fullest capacity. 
A man who will not arbitrate small ques- 
tions, will not arbitrate big ones. The man 
who does not arbitrate at home, will not 
arbitrate abroad. An aggregation of men 
who will not arbitrate, make for a govern- 
ment that will refuse arbitration. Two 
such governments in conflict lead to war. 

We have therefore to emphasize educa- 
tion. National education in the use of 
arbitration, education through the various 
international bodies that reach private citi- 
zens, expansion of arbitration between in- 
dividuals of different countries in the course 
of international trade, a general raising of 
the level of good faith and confidence, pub- 
lic opinion guided towards peaceful settle- 
ment of international controversies—these 
are the steps that lead to the general ac- 
ceptance of international arbitration, and 
where these steps are logically taken, we 
may safely say that international arbitra- 
tion can and does work. 
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The U.S.S. R.: France’s Dilemma 


By JOHN B. WOLF 


(Dr. Wolf is Professor of History in the University of Missouri 


HE shifting currents of contemporary 

European high politics have brought 
into sharp relief the fact that France no 
longer occupies the center of the stage. 
With the rise of the military prestige of 
Italy, Germany, and Russia, the compara- 
tively simple political scheme of the imme- 
diate post-war era has become complicated 
and involved; the hegemony of France and 
the important réle of the League in world 
affairs have been obscured by an undigni- 
fied, and in some cases humiliating scramble 
to find a balance of power. Not least im- 
portant in this new motif of the contem- 
porary concert of Europe are the problems 
which have arisen out of France’s connec- 
tions with Soviet Russia. This return to a 
pre-war pattern has had important reper- 
cussions in practically every chancellery in 
Europe, and it promises to play a significant 
role in French politics. In view of the 
interest which the Franco-Russian Pact of 
Mutual Assistance is exciting at present, 
it seems timely to review the relations of 
France and Russia in the period since the 
great war. It is only thus that a proper 
perspective on the present problems can 
possibly be obtained. 


I 


Clemenceau epitomized the attitude which 
France took toward Russia in the imme- 
diate post-war era with the words, “Not 
only will we not make peace, but also will 
we not compromise with the Soviets. We 
have decided that we will be the allies of all 
peoples attacked by Bolshevism.” It is 
notorious that France lived up to the letter 
and the spirit of this pronouncement; with 
England she planned to partition south- 
ern Russia; with the border states she at- 
tempted to smother the Red Menace; and 
with the White Armies she sought to destroy 
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the government of the Soviets. It was only 
after every expedient had failed that she 
came to recognize the fact that Bolshevik 
Russia was and probably would remain a 
factor in European politics. 

There were a number of very good rea- 
sons for this uncompromising attitude. The 
French well understood that the triumph 
of Bolshevism meant the partial or complete 
loss of the rivers of gold which they had 
poured into Czar Nicholas’ empire; the 
timid bourgeoisie were slow to recover from 
their fright of a world revolution directed 
from “unholy Russia”; and, in the period 
of reconstruction, the French had very little 
to sell to the Bolsheviks, and felt no need 
for the raw stuffs which the Russians might 
sell to them. Furthermore, Red Russia did 
not fit into any pattern made for the secur- 
ity of France. “Bolshevism,” thundered 
Le Temps, “is the enemy. It must be 
crushed”—a sentiment clearly in accord 
with the ideas of the little people who 
directed French affairs. 

Only once in this early period did official 
France hesitate. Late in 1922 when Anglo- 
French diplomacy was at odds in the Levant 
and on the Rhine, Poincaré thought for a 
moment of a rapproachement with the Bol- 
sheviks to check the British in the Near 
East and to assure a French victory in the 
Ruhr. His hopes and fears disappeared 
together when a report on the disorganiza- 
tion and essential weakness of the Red 
Army revealed the true state of affairs in 
Russia. The men of the Right who were 
governing France preferred the more con- 
genial rdle of avowed enemies of Bolshe- 
vism: they had prevented famine relief 
from reaching the hunger-stricken areas, 
and they preferred to hope that Russia 
would return “to civilized ways’’ before 
France would have to deal with her. 
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Russia under the N. E. P., however, had 
tempting bait with which to coax the Euro- 
pean states to reconsider their stands; fat 
contracts, profitable concessions, and the 
possible assurance that they would desist 
in their campaign for world revolution were 
alternately offered as inducements for recog- 
nition. French Chambers of Commerce and 
many French industrialists listened eagerly 
to the stories which Herriot and his fellow 
pilgrims brought back from Moscow in 
1922, and the parties of the Left decided 
to use the recognition of Russia as a cam- 
paign issue in the elections of 1924. The 
bondholders and erstwhile owners of indus- 
trial property voted for the Right; business- 
men who wished to trade and workers who 
secretly or openly wished for the success 
of the Russian experiment voted for the 
parties of the Left. The election gave the 
Left control over the destinies of France, 
but, as usual, the question of Russian recog- 
nition had been confused with other issues. 
Herriot hesitated to extend recognition 
without consulting the holders of the de- 
faulted bonds. The inflation and debt 
cancellation had accustomed the French 
bourgeoisie to losses, but these Russian 
debts ran well over six and a half billion 
dollars, a sum which they were hardly 
willing to give up without a fight. Spring 
turned to late summer before Herriot re- 
ceived a mandate to attempt to salvage 
some of these interests through recognition. 


II 


Recognition, however, failed to open an 
entirely new chapter in Franco-Russian 
relations. In spite of the hopes of the 
Radical Socialist premier, the next six years 
were filled with mutual suspicion, recrimi- 
nations and deceptions. The Russians ob- 
jected to the treatment which Paris and the 
press accorded to their envoys; they re- 
sented the fact that the French government 
did not suppress the “white armies” which 
emigrés formed on French soil, and they 
protested against the document factories 
which turned out a steady stream of start- 
ling exposés. On the other hand, the 
French could not condone the fact that 
the Russian Embassy in Paris became a 
rendezvous for French communists and a 
base of operations for the Third Interna- 
tional. They objected to the activity of 
the Embassy staff, and even forced the 
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recall of a Soviet Ambassador on the osten- 
sible grounds that he was a communist! 
Often the people and the press were more 
vigorous in their objections than the gov- 
ernment; the unavoidable presence of the 
Russian ambassador at a banquet in Lyons, 
where his rank entitled him to a place of 
honor, brought down a hornet’s nest on the 
head of the French premier. 

Recognition was the prelude to the nego- 
tiations which should have regulated the 
outstanding problems and the commercial 
relations between Russia and France, but 
the Russians soon proved themselves to be 
highly unaccommodating. The hopes and 
fears of the bondholders were reflected in 
the Paris Bourse; quotations on Russian 
bonds would jump several points with each 
sanguine announcement predicting an early 
settlement, but the inevitable repudiation 
of the hopes from the French Foreign 
Office would immediately force them back 
to a new low. Businessmen, too, waited 
expectantly for the stream of contracts 
which they had been promised, but debts, 
credits, and contracts were tied together, 
and the French watched England, the 
United States and Germany sell large orders 
to the Soviets while the Franco-Russian 
negotiations came to a standstill. 

The central problem in the negotiations 
was Russia’s unwillingness to recognize the 
obligations contracted by the Czar. While 
the French insisted that their money had 
been used to create real wealth in the form 
of railroads, harbors, canals, etc., the Rus- 
sians maintained that it had been trifled 
away on military expenditures and to satisfy 
the personal whims of the Imperial Court. 
The Bolsheviks, however, were willing to 
compromise. Stalin aptly summed up Rus- 
sia’s stand: “Our proposals regarding the 
pre-war debts,” he said, “. . . are condi- 
tional upon our obtaining credits for the 
U.S. S. R. If you wish to give us credit, 
you will receive some money which can be 
applied to the pre-war debts. Does that 
say that we will recognize, in principle, the 
pre-war debts? Not in the least. It only 
goes to say that . . . we will consent to 
make a practical agreement, to pay some- 
thing in exchange for the credits which we 
need and which will be profitable to French 
industry. We consider the payments on 
the debts as supplementary interest for 
credits which we will receive for the devel- 
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opment of our industry.” The Russian 
proposal, finally made public in 1927, was 
that Russia would pay $12,000,000 an- 
nually for 42 years, but, in return, France 
would grant Russia six annual credits of 
$120,000,000. In days of debt cancellation 
and inflation many people thought that 
this was not a completely unsatisfactory 
solution of the Russian debt question. 

It was an open secret, however, that these 
annual payments would be met by selling 
the French government large quantities of 
Russian oil below market price. The dif- 
ference between the market price and the 
Russian price would be used to indemnify 
the French holders of Russian bonds. This 
fact brought other forces into play: the 
Anglo-Persian and the Dutch Shell Oil 
Companies would suffer heavily in the 
French market through the great influx 
of Russian oil. Even the American press 
caught glimpses of the activity of Sir Henry 
Deterding and the European Oil barons. 
The French press, completely ignoring cur- 
rent debt settlement practices, began to 
point out that the Bolsheviks offered 60,- 
000,000 gold francs a year for forty-two 
years in payment for a debt which formerly 
yielded 400,000,000 gold francs annually 
in interest alone. Then came the hue and 
cry against Ambassador Rakovsky because 
of his part in a revolutionary manifesto 
issued in Moscow. Briand realized that oil 
and finance rather than communism were 
at the bottom of the press storm, but he 
proved unable to save either the Ambas- 
sador or the treaty. Three years of nego- 
tiation had come to exactly nothing. 

During these same years the two states 
also failed to find any common political 
interests. It was a period characterized 
by the hegemony of France on the con- 
tinent, and apparently French foreign min- 
isters never seriously considered Soviet 
Russia in any réle other than that of a 
possible foe. ‘The Russians repaid this 
compliment by regarding France and Eng- 
land alternately as the core of an anti-com- 
munist coalition. There is probably little 
evidence to support the theory that the 
French Foreign Office ever seriously con- 
templated an aggressive war against Bol- 
shevik Russia, but there can be no doubt 
that French policy was aimed at the isola- 
tion of the Soviets in Europe. The alliances 
with Poland and the Little Entente powers 
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in particular were highly distasteful to the 
men in Moscow. Furthermore, Briand’s 
western European policy, which had as its 
first aim the security of France’s eastern 
frontier, undoubtedly had as a secondary 
aim the separation of Russia and Germany. 
He wished Germany to believe that she 
could gain more by working with France, 
England, and the League than would be 
possible through cooperation with revision- 
ist, revolutionary Russia. 

This fact was clearly illustrated in 1927 
when the “red menace” again stalked in 
the press of western Europe and the Con- 
servative government of England broke off 
relations with Russia. The French govern- 
ment was urged to follow; she was ‘“men- 
aced” by communism as much or more 
than England. In spite of the fact that 
Poincaré, the man who saved the franc and 
who hated Bolshevism, came into power, 
France did not break with Russia. The 
answer can be found in the policy of Briand 
whom Poincaré had to retain as foreign 
minister. Briand did not want to follow 
any policy which might emphasize the com- 
munity of interest between Russia and Ger- 
many vis-a-vis France. Chamberlain ap- 
parently had also favored joint action with 
Paris, Rome, and Berlin, but the other 
members of the British cabinet forced his 
hand. Briand staved off any drastic action 
when he found that neither Dr. Stresemann 
nor Signor Mussolini would follow Eng- 
land’s lead. Germany was content to hold 
her relations with Russia within her com- 
mercial and non-aggression treaties, and 
Briand did not wish to see these agreements 
extended any further. 


Ill 


After 1930 a series of events produced a 
new motif in Franco-Russian relations. The 
Five Year Plans, the depression, and the 
rise of both Germany and Italy to the 
status of first-class military powers upset 
the close reasoning of the men in Paris who 
had hoped to maintain the hegemony of 
France and produced a change in French 
policy. 

It was the Five Year Plans which made 
Soviet Russia less objectionable to the little 
people in Paris. Stalin’s avowed policy of 
building communism in Russia alone as 
well as the obvious failure of the threat 
of World Revolution somewhat reassured 
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the French bourgeoisie. Furthermore, Rus- 
sia became a great purchaser of industrial 
commodities at precisely the same moment 
that the depression was drying up other 
world markets, and French businessmen 
were anxious to assist the Germans and 
Americans in the task of industrializing the 
communist fatherland. The Five Year 
Plans gave the Soviet Union, among other 
things, a first-class army, and the French 
Foreign Office looked with greater interest 
on Russia almost in direct proportion to the 
rise of the prestige of that Red Army. The 
world disarmament conference was ap- 
proaching, and France wished to find pow- 
erful friends to assist her when the Ger- 
mans demanded equality. Several years 
later, when Hitler began to tear up treaties, 
the thought of a “Red steam roller” lured 
French politicians much as the ‘“Czar’s 
steam roller’ had in the pre-war days. 

The Five Year Plans and the depression 
also considerably altered the problem of 
the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
To pay for the industrial machinery which 
Russia was purchasing, she had to export 
an ever-increasing amount of raw material 
in times of falling prices; what Russia 
really needed was credit—credit which only 
the wealthy bourgeoisie states could supply. 
Furthermore, it became increasingly ap- 
parent that the U.S. S. R. needed years of 
unbroken peace in which to create an in- 
dustrial state. The need for credits and 
peace gradually forced the men in Moscow 
to give up their revisionist attitude in inter- 
national affairs, and by 1934 Russia was 
ready to take her place among the status- 
quo-respecting states of Europe. 

Litvinov became the apostle of Russian 
peace; he urged his colleagues in other 
lands with the desirability of extending the 
Pact of Paris with bilateral treaties of non- 
aggression. While preparations were being 
made at Geneva for the disarmament con- 
ference, he hawked his wares with great 
vigor, and succeeded in interesting Briand 
by mentioning a commercial treaty in con- 
nection with the pact of non-aggression. 
The French were not slow to take up Rus- 
sia’s lead; within a few months discussions 
of a non-aggression pact, a commercial 
treaty, and a treaty to clear up the pre- 
war debts were well under way. French 
business men were called in for consultation, 
and everybody was sanguine about the im- 
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mediate future. By the middle of July all 
retaliatory commercial measures between 
the two states were rescinded, and by the 
last of August the non-aggression treaty 
was ready to be initialed. 

At this point the negotiations hit a snag. 
This treaty had to be considered in connec- 
tion with French obligations to Poland and 
the Little Entente. The Russians had sug- 
gested a non-aggresison pact to Poland in 
1926; it was only in 1931, under the pres- 
sure of France, that the Poles took up the 
invitation. The Little Entente powers, too, 
re-examined their foreign policy to bring 
it into line with the needs of the Quai 
d’Orsay. The Poles were the first to sign, 
but, cannily, they withheld ratification until 
after the Franco-Soviet treaty became a 
reality in 1932. The following year, when 
Hitler came to power, France’s Danube 
allies joined the non-aggression system. It 
appeared for the moment that Russia had 
been added to the French system of guar- 
antees, or, to put it another way, that 
France and her allies had joined the Rus- 
sian league for peace. 

After 1932 France and Russia exchanged 
military attachés, visits and countervisits 
of leading statesmen, and even military in- 
formation. French flattery, however, did 
not induce the Russians to indulge them- 
selves in the luxury of concessions. Prob- 


ably the French response to Mussolini's | 


Western European policy proposals con- 
vinced them that concessions were unneces- 
sary. In any case, the commercial treaty 


which the two states signed in 1934 gave § 


much attention to credits and tariff sched- 
ules, but the claims of the French bond- 
holders remained unsatisfied. Duranty, 
writing from Moscow, explained that the 


bonds probably would be forgotten since § 
the U. S. S. R. was a great power which F 
did not need to beg crumbs from anybody’s F 


table. The bondholders raised a feeble 
voice in protest, but their interests, appar- 
ently, were to be sacrificed at the altar of 
French security. 

In 1934 Russia joined the League and 
Germany left it; this was the final stroke 
in making Russia respectable. 
negotiations for Russia’s entry into the 
League were in progress, there were per- 
sistent rumors of an impending Franco- 
Russian military treaty which made it very 
obvious that the two states were discussing 
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the possible effect of Nazi Germany upon 
their own safety. The negotiations were 
apparently well under way before France 
broached the subject to her allies in eastern 
and central Europe. Briand was dead, and 
brusker men ruled on the Seine. The new 
Germany, it seems, had made these little 
states pause to consider, but the fact that 
paper and managed currency had sup- 
planted gold, deprived the French of their 
favorite lever to produce action. Poland 
showed her unwillingness to become a 
Russo-German battle ground by signing a 
treaty with Germany, and Beck urged Bar- 
thou not to engage in entanglements with 
the Soviets. The Roumanians were defi- 
nitely cool to the suggestion, and, although 
King Alexander apparently was willing to 
listen, the Jugoslav politicians hardly wel- 
comed the idea of a Russian alliance. M. 
Barthou, however, belonged to the older 
pre-war school of French diplomats who 
had an unbounded, if somewhat naive faith, 
in the Russian “steamroller’’; he was un- 
willing to give up the idea of linking the 
Red Army to the French system of guar- 
antees. The proposal was altered to give 
the treaty a wider appeal; the Franco-Rus- 
sian negotiations were extended to the so- 
called Eastern Locarno Pact which even 
Germany would be allowed to join. But the 
proposed pact, which would have guaran- 
teed mutual assistance against any aggres- 
sor in the East, appealed neither to Poland 
nor to Germany as a solution for their 
problems. 

When an assassin’s bullet ended the ca- 
reer of M. Barthou in the fall of 1934, 
Laval took up the threads of the negotia- 
tions. The Eastern Locarno idea appealed 
to Laval; he wished to be everybody’s 
friend. An indiscreet deputy, however, 
announced to the Chamber that only a 
union between France and Russia “can 
stabilize the peace of Europe.” This made 
the “Eastern Locarno” seem mere Franco- 
Russian window-dressing in Germany and 
Poland. Apparently to counteract this bad 
impression, early in December, 1934, Laval 
and Litvinov signed a protocol in which 
both parties agreed not to attempt any 
negotiation which might compromise the 
“Eastern Locarno” pact or Germany’s re- 
entry into the League; the same instrument 
precluded either state from making any 
separate agreement with Germany. 
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Hitler, it soon appeared, had no intention 
of returning to the League nor of signing 
the Eastern Locarno; on March 16, 1935, 
he announced the rearmarment of Germany. 
While England manoeuvered to secure a 
naval agreement with the Reich, the French 
and the Russians cast all caution to the 
winds and signed the treaty of Mutual As- 
sistance, which, they insisted, would be the 
first step in the Eastern Locarno. Some 
time later the Russians sent a Marshal of 
the Red Army to Paris to consider plans for 
military coordination. The Treaty of Mu- 
tual Assistance, however, soon showed its 
disadvantages. Only Czechoslovakia was 
willing to follow the new orientation of 
French policy, and Japan, whose Asiatic 
ambitions had loomed large in Soviet think- 
ing during the negotiations, indicated her 
displeasure with French action and drew 
closer to Germany. Furthermore, the treaty 
was far from palatable to many French- 
men who saw it as the ruin of Briand’s 
policy and the complete loss of the Russian 
bonds. 

It was not until almost'a year after its 
signature that the Pact of Mutual Assist- 
ance was presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies for ratification. It had apparently 
proved impossible to secure the adhesion 
of Rumania, Poland and Jugoslavia or the 
Baltic States to the new pact, and the crisis 
in Abyssinia seemed to indicate that ratifi- 
cation was necessary. By this time, how- 
ever, French politics had taken another 
turn; Laval was out of the Foreign Office 
and his party was hostile to the treaty. 
There was a series of debates which obvi- 
ously hinged as much on the coming French 
elections as on the international position 
of France as a world power. Flandin was 
placed in an uncomfortable position by the 
review of the difficulties inherent in the 
pact. The bondholders, communism in 
France, the future credits which Russia 
expectantly waited for, the attitude of erst- 
while loyal allies in central Europe, and the 
historic scorn of Bolshevik Russia for the 
League, treaties, and bourgeoisie govern- 
ments were paraded before the Chamber 
by opposition orators. In spite of the oppo- 
sition the treaty was ratified by the Left 
majority. Ratification came just in time 
to give Hitler a pretext for remilitarizing 
the Rhineland and tearing up the pact of 
Locarno. 
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The Franco-Soviet Pact very soon showed 
definite disadvantages. The British Gov- 
ernment, headed by conservatives and com- 
munist haters, from the very beginning 
regarded France’s new orientation coolly; 
it would be too much to ask the present 
rulers of England to consider any intimate 
relations with France’s new ally. Further- 
more, the pact was hardly dry before 
Belgium squirmed out of her alliance with 
France, and a definite reconsideration of 
foreign policy in Poland, Roumania, and 
Jugoslavia made the French Foreign Office 
look to its political fences. It was not 
France’s alliance with the Soviets alone 
which was responsible for the new trend. 
The breakdown of sanction policy against 
Italy; the economic diplomacy of Schacht, 
the remilitarization of the Rhine, the war in 
Spain, the Berlin-Rome axis, and the anti- 
communist pact each has had its influence 
on these central and southeastern European 
states. But in France it must appear that 
the ruin of Briand’s policy, and the return 
to a pre-war orientation toward Russia has 
played a very large role in the political 
reorganization of the Danube and the Bal- 
kans. 

To make matters worse, the Pact of 
Mutual Assistance had not ended the es- 
sential difficulties between France and Rus- 
sia. In January, 1938, a high military offi- 
cer announced that only the vigilance of 
the French army had saved France from a 
communist uprising; since the announce- 
ment was denied neither by the politicians 
in Paris nor in Moscow, there is good reason 
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to believe that the Third International has 
been no respector of Russia’s ally. Further- 
more, in a recent speech a Soviet official 
who has the ear of the powers that be 
roundly condemned France for allowing 
the “white” Russians to plot counterrevo- 
lution in Paris. In trade, too, the sanguine 
hopes of both the French and the Russians 
have been disappointed. Large credits, 
which only the French banks could supply, 
have not been forthcoming, and the Rus- 
sians continue to buy from Germany, the 
United States and England where they get 
better bargains and more satisfactory com- 
modities. Russia hardly needs the fashions, 
perfumes, laces, gloves, and wines which 
France produces for world markets, and she 
doesn’t buy French machinery when Ameri- 
can or German is better and cheaper. And 
lastly, the obligations of the Czar’s govern- 
ment to Frenchmen stand unsettled and 
unsatisfied, a fact which predisposes thou- 
sands of Frenchmen to suspect and fear all 
things connected with the U. S. S. R. 
Russia is, and probably will remain, 
France’s dilemma. The rejuvenation of 
Germany and the loss of the hegemony of 
Europe seemed to indicate the desirability 
of returning to a pre-war pattern since both 
France and the U. S. S. R. felt menaced 
by the Third Reich. But it is every day 
increasingly apparent that the U. S. S. R. 
is not Imperial Russia and the problems 
of Modern Europe are not those of pre-war 
days. These facts make the future of the 
modern Franco-Russian alliance not only 
difficult but hazardous to predict. 
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A Creative Peace Society 


By JOHN J. ESCH 


(The following is Judge Esch’s Report of May 7, 1938, terminating his eight years of service as President of the American 
Peace Society.—Epiror.) 


I 


HIS date marks the one hundred and 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
American Peace Society, the oldest national 
peace organization in the world. It has 
had an honorable career. Many leaders in 
business, education, religion, literature and 
official life have been its members. Presi- 
dents of the United States have commended 
its work. Its founder, William Ladd was 
the first to propose a Congress of Nations 
and a World Court. It organized the first 
Peace Society on the continent of Europe. 
Its early program flowered in the Hague 
Conferences. It was instrumental in bring- 
ing about the Pan American Congress, out 
of which grew the Pan American Union. 
It sponsored International Peace Confer- 
ences in various cities throughout the world 
and American Peace Congresses in New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco, and the World Conference 
on International Justice in Cleveland, in 
celebration of the Society’s One Hundredth 
Anniversary. Its magazine, WorLp Ar- 
FAIRS, continuing the Advocate of Peace 
Through Justice, has for more than a cen- 
tury been a factor ir educating and molding 
public opinion in this country and abroad 
on the subject of international friendship. 
These notable achievements are the out- 
growth of what our founder, William Ladd 
taught, namely: 


“That law is the expression of the general will; 
that it is nothing else, whether it be national or 
international; that agreements are guaranteed by 
religion, by public opinion, by certain undefined 
laws of honor, and by the fact that the happiness 
of the whole is best promoted by the subservience 
of the interests of the few to the interests of the 
many; that the advancement of law for the na- 
tions calls for a Congress of Nations, and a Court 
of Nations; that ‘it would not comport with the 
peace and happiness of mankind to invest rulers 
with the power to compel an acquiescence in the 
decisions of a Court of Nations by arms.’” 
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From its beginning in 1828 the Society 
has maintained its adherence to the prin- 
ciples of representative government and 
that while unyielding in its stand against 
unnecessary or provocative armaments, it 
has never advocated that the United States 
government disarm as an example to the 
rest of the world. It has consistently ad- 
vocated adequate national defense for the 
United States. It has never meddled with 
nominations or elections of public officials. 
It has never advocated the use of sanctions 
against recalcitrant nations. It has never 
advocated peace at any price. 

Unswayed by sentimentality, which so 
often, during recent years, has brought the 
peace movement into disrepute, the Society 
has sought to promote its objectives by 
seeking truth through research based on 
scientific lines. It realizes that world peace 
cannot be brought about by the fiat of any 
nation or even group of nations but that it 
must come through the slow processes of 
education as exemplified in securing adjust- 
ment by means of conciliation, mediation, 
arbitration, or judicial review. 


II 


With the foregoing as a background it 
seems appropriate, in this the final report 
of my eight years’ service as President of 
the Society, to outline some of its main ac- 
tivities during this period. By a resolution 
of the Executive Committee adopted No- 
vember 14, 1929, during the administration 
of my predecessor, William Fortune of In- 
diana, Vice President Dr. David Jayne Hill 
and Dr. Call, were directed to look into the 
matter of the Society making application 
for the Nobel Peace Prize and to consider 
the timeliness and the selection of the indi- 
vidual through whom the nomination should 
be made. Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, one of 
our Honorary Vice Presidents, himself a 
winner of this prize, favored the plan, and so 
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a program was outlined. Many flattering 
endorsements were received. Due to the 
world depression information was received 
that no awards would be made for the year 
1934, for which application had been made. 

As the Society’s Constitution and By- 
Laws provide for the taking of referenda 
upon questions of wide-spread interest re- 
lating to the promotion of peace among 
nations and as President Hoover in his mes- 
sage to Congress in 1931 had asked for con- 
sideration by the Senate of the three World 
Court treaties or protocols, it was decided 
to hold a membership referendum on the 
question “Should the United States of Amer- 
ica Join the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice?” A bipartisan committee 
of thirteen members with your President as 
Chairman and Dr. Call as Secretary was 
created and a questionnaire accompanied 
by a report containing certain arguments in 
favor and certain arguments against rati- 
fication was prepared and together with 
a statement in favor of American adherence 
by Philip C. Jessup of Columbia University, 
and a statement opposed to American ad- 
herence by Senator Dill of Washington, was 
circulated to the membership in January of 
that year. The results of the referendum 
were published in the Society’s magazine 
and were widely distributed. 

Another matter which engaged the atten- 
tion of the Society, during 1931, was the 
Abraham Lincoln Conference at which was 
to be stressed an American Conference on 
World Peace and Justice and the ideals of 
Abraham Lincoln and his policies of con- 
ciliation. It was to be under the auspices 
of Governor Flem Sampson of Kentucky 
and the Society. A program covering cele- 
brations at Frankfort, Hodgensville and 
Louisville, Kentucky, covering October 4, 
5 and 6 was prepared by officers of the 
Society. The Society was not to be finan- 
cially obligated. Due to the failure of the 
field force to secure the necessary funds 
because of the depression the plan was 
abandoned. 

During 1931 the Audit and Budget Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
McWhirter of Indianapolis, made an ex- 
haustive report based upon a study of the 
Society’s affairs over a period of several 
years. Its findings were given careful con- 
sideration and many of its recommendations 
as to expenditures, conduct of the magazine, 
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improvement of finances and general poli- 
cies were approved. The following is 
quoted from the report. 

“The Society must be active in a way to give 
its members an opportunity to know that it is 
doing worthwhile things; that it is alive and ac- 
complishing good. Members must be given fre- 
quent opportunity to have a part in some public 
way in the affairs of the Society. If the Society 
is to gain new supporters it must do worthy things 
to attract attention. It is recommended that a 
more determined effort be made to use the ref- 
erendum tool effectively as a means of achieving 
membership interest, or at least, that some plan be 
evolved along that line”’—. 


At the one hundred and fourth annual 
meeting of the Board of Directors held May 
9, 1932, upon recommendation of the Ad- 
visory Committee, it was agreed to change 
the name of the Society’s magazine from 
THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE THROUGH JUS- 
TICE to Wortp Arrarrs. It was further 
agreed to set up an Editorial Board of five 
members with Philip Marshall Brown as 
Chairman. Members of the Society upon 
being circularized approved the change. 
At this same meeting the By-Laws were 
amended so as to provide for the creation 
of an American Peace Society Endowment 
Fund Committee. 

III 


The most important achievement of the 
eight years of my presidency was the Amer- 
ican Conference on Institutions for the 
Establishment of International Justice held 
in Washington, May 2-5, 1932. “The aim 
of this conference was to enable thoughtful 
men and women of the United States to 
take stock of their duties toward institutions 
for the establishment of international jus- 
tice, with particular reference to the elimi- 
nation of international war.” Upon invita- 
tion of the District of Columbia George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission the 
American Peace Society held its Conference 
in this city, thereby in the words of the 
invitation honoring “the memory of the 
Father, not only of our Country, but of the 
liberties of the world.” 

The program included a message from 
the President of the United States and ad- 
dresses by Cabinet representatives, mem- 
bers of Senate and House and others dis- 
tinguished in matters of international rela- 
tions. Besides the addresses at the General 
Assemblies of the Conference, Study Com- 
missions were set up to draw and submit 
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specific recommendations for the considera- 
tion of the delegates, recommendations re- 
lating especially to international aspects of 
law, of industry, of education and of social 
work. The program as carried out has re- 
ceived the highest praise from many quart- 
ers, including members of the Government. 

The reports of the permanent Commis- 
sions of the Society on International Impli- 
cations of Justice, Educational Phases of 
International Justice, On International 
Phases of Industry and Finance, on Inter- 
national Justice and the Social Worker, 
were all definite and constructive contribu- 
tions to the cause of world peace. The 
Conference on the whole, again demon- 
strated the important part the American 
Peace Society played, in guiding public 
thought along sane, realistic lines in attain- 
ing the end “that right shall rule might in 
a law-governed world.” Interesting inci- 
dents of the conference were the pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Washington at Mt. Vernon, 
where Hon. Sol Bloom of New York de- 
livered an appropriate address, and the 
dedication of an American elm in Lafayette 
Square, underneath which is a bronze tablet 
with the inscription “Dedicated to Inter- 
national Justice by the American Confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., under the 
auspices of the American Peace Society, 
May 4, 1932.” 

Upon the initiative of the Society, the 
Commission headed by President Ernest H. 
Wilkins of Oberlin College, Ohio, during 
1933, completed its valuable report on the 
American Peace and Related Organizations. 
The report consists of two parts, the first, 
a Classified list of American Peace organi- 
zations and certain related organizations; 
the second, a general description of the ob- 
jectives, motives, attitudes and activities 
of American Peace organizations. Associ- 
ated with President Wilkins, Chairman of 
the Commission, were twenty-five other 
members representing various phases of 
American life. This is the most complete 
compilation of its kind in existence and 
constitutes a ground work for the co-ordi- 
nation of peace movements. 


IV 


Because the Society was instrumental in 
bringing about the Pan American Congress, 
out of which grew the Pan American 
Union, it has constantly striven to improve 
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our relations with the Central and South 
American Republics. To this end there was 
established, as a leading feature of WorLp 
AFFAIRS, a Latin American Department 
under the leadership of such men as E. Gil 
Borges of the Pan American Union, assisted 
by an able staff of writers from a half dozen 
of the country’s leading institutions of learn- 
ing. This Department maintained for the 
last few years, has proven to be of growing 
influence and importance, some of the 
articles having been translated into Spanish 
and thus given wider publicity. The Society 
believes it can do no more worthwhile work 
than to strengthen the ties that should bind 
us to these, our neighbors in the Western 
hemisphere. 

The depression beginning with 1930 con- 
tinued through the succeeding years includ- 
ing 1934 and 1935. The officials of the 
Society made repeated efforts to maintain 
its existence. Expenses were drastically cut 
and appeals made to members of the Board 
of Directors and Advisory Council and all 
subscribers and friends of the organization. 
A contract with a New York concern, 
specializing in raising endowment or foun- 
dation funds for religious, charitable and 
educational institutions brought no profit- 
able results. Nevertheless the Society was 
able to carry on, sustained by the hope that 
returning prosperity would ease the way. 

During 1935, upon invitation of the 
editor of the magazine of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the President of 
the Society prepared an article entitled 
“Justice and the Movement of Peace Among 
Nations.” In it he stated: “Solutions for 
present problems must be found, if any 
approach to world peace is to be our por- 
tion. Fundamentally the solvent is justice. 
This is difficult of attainment because of 
racial, linguistic, geographic, religious, po- 
litical, and economical differences. These 
differences, impossible to be ironed out in 
a day, must be made to yield, not through 
force, but through the slow processes of 
education and more intimate interchanges 
to a better international understanding. 
Such understanding, based upon research, 
dispassionately made, with the right of 
parties perfectly safeguarded, promotes 
justice and peace. * * * The Society 
stands for loyalty to true American ideas 
and principles. It does not advocate peace 
at any price. It believes that the sacrifice 
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of liberty or justice would be a calamity 
greater than war. In short, its policy is 
peace through justice without sacrifice of 
right.” 

V 

One of the most delightful occasions of 
my eight years of service as President was 
the testimonial dinner given to our Secre- 
tary and Editor, Dr. Arthur Deerin Call 
at the Willard Hotel on the evening of May 
24, 1935, with Dr. James Brown Scott, 
and others, acting as sponsors. The occa- 
sion marked his twentieth anniversary as 
Editor of Wortp Arrarrs. The testi- 
monial was also tendered to Mrs. Call, 
whose long, efficient but unrequited serv- 
ices as Librarian of the Society’s valuable 
collection, made her worthy to share the 
honor conferred upon her husband. 

The program, with Hon. Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien as toastmaster, was of a high and 
interesting character and consisted of ad- 
dresses by such eminent students of world 
peace as Dr. Russell J. Clinchy, Dr. James 
Brown Scott, Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, Sena- 
tor Joseph J. Robinson, Hon. Wilbur J. 
Carr, and was closed by a fitting response 
by the guest of honor. 

In this connection it is proper to record 
the place Dr. Call has held in his more 
than thirty years of service with the Society. 
He has, with unfaltering loyalty during all 
these years, maintained with great ability 
its great fundamental principles and stood 
fast notwithstanding obstacles and discour- 
agements. His wide acquaintance with men 
identified with the peace movement here 
and abroad and the contacts he has made 
with leading statesmen in Europe and 
America through his twenty years’ connec- 
tion as Executive Secretary of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union have been an asset to 
the Society and to its magazine. 

Aside from his articles and editorial com- 
ments in Wortp Arrairrs, Dr. Call has con- 
tributed to the cause of peace by articles 
which like, Christ of the Andes, The Will 
to End War, A Governed World, Our Coun- 
try and World Peace, If George Washing- 
ton were with us Today, Force and World 
Peace, etc., have been widely published 
and highly commended. 


VI 
Our Society’s organ Wortp AFFaIrs is 
practically the only means of contact with 
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our membership and of keeping the public 
advised as to its activities. It should, there- 
fore, be sustained and strengthened, and as 
soon as funds can be made available be 
again made a monthly publication. Its 
Advisory Board should give it increased 
support. As the Society’s constant purpose 
has been the ascertainment of truth in in- 
ternational relationships through approved 
scientific methods, the work of the six 


permanent commissions should be encour- © 
aged and the results of their studies be © 


published in Wortp Arrarrs. This is the 
best and most available way to mold public 
opinion in the cause of peace, and would 
tend to increase its circulation. That our 
magazine is valued is indicated by the fact 
that among its subscribers are 110 Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities and eight 
foreign governments and libraries. 

I feel rather diffident about making 
further recommendations in view of the 


fact that I might be challenged for not ff 


having exerted myself to make more effec- 
tive those already suggested. However, the 
following are hazarded, though they are not 
wholly new: 

1. Secure time on radio chains to publi- 
cize the Society and its aims on annual 
public occasions such as Flag Day, Peace 
Day, Armistice Day and others. With its 
fine record and worthwhile program in the 


cause of peace it should not be impossible | 
to secure some prominent, sympathetic 


sponsor to meet the cost of broadcasting. 
One such broadcast was given in 1929 with 
President Fortune as the speaker. 

2. Increase “sales material” through 
radio talks, timely releases on significant 
peace movements and studies of our six 
permanent commissions, to the end that 


our membership and circulation of WorLD 


AFFAIRS may be increased. 

3. Realizing that even the above modest 
program requires present funds the plan 
to establish an adequate Endowment or 
Foundation Fund as elaborately outlined 
in 1929, the creation of an appropriate 
standing Committee in 1932, and the recom- 
mendation of our Honorary Vice President 
Dr. James Brown Scott in 1937, should 
energetically be pursued. The gift of 
$5,000 a few months ago by one who asked 
that her name be not disclosed, gives hope 
that others, upon proper approach and made 
fully acquainted with the Society’s fine 
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record, its many distinguished officers and 
members and its sane, consistent, and patri- 
otic policies, may be induced to contribute 
to such a fund. 
Vii 

In outlining in 1929 a minimum program 
for the peace workers of America, our Sec- 
retary, Dr. Call, made the following con- 
cluding statement; a statement which holds 
good today: 


“Peace-workers are concerned with the pur- 
poses for which they exist and with the means of 
realizing them. They emphasize as an outstanding 
need the acceptance by States of laws governing 
their relations to each other, rather than rules of 
force, as of primary importance in any rational 
international peace. Hence they labor for a de- 
veloping law for the nations, for a growing use of 
pacific means for the settlement of international 
disputes, for exact information, for a maximum of 
friendly cooperation among themselves, and for a 
well thought-out program generously backed by 
creative men and women. 

“The American Peace Society exists as an agency 
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for scientific education in the ways of a rational 
order between States. It stands for positive 
achievement upon foundations already laid. It 
craves the advice and support of the best minds 
of our America. It is an opportunity for everyone 
concerned to advance effectively the cause of 
peace among nations.” 


May I conclude with a statement of my 
own, as published in 1936. 


“Let it be remembered that peace cannot be 
brought about by the fiat of any nation or group 
of nations. It will come more as an evolution. 
Although war clouds have again gathered and the 
dread weapons of warfare are again taking their 
toll, notwithstanding strenuous efforts made by 
the advocates of peace, we should not falter but 
keep in mind the opening words of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson in his address on “War” delivered before 
the tenth annual meeting of the American Peace 
Society in 1838: 


“The archangel Hope 

Looks to the azure cope, 

Waits through dark ages for the morn, 
Defeated day by day, but unto Victory born.” 


[Applause] 





International Phases of the New 
York World’s Fair 


By GOHNNY JOHNS 
(Special World’s Fair Writer) 


I 


OUTH and Central America are pre- 

paring to play a prominent role in the 
$150,000,000 New York World’s Fair in 
1939. Every one of the Latin-American 
countries has signified its intention to 
participate in the Fair, a number of them 
have signed final contracts for space and 
work is progressing on their individual 
exhibits. All the Central American re- 
publics have taken space and are consid- 
ering a proposal to present a joint, Pan- 
American exhibit. 

A total unprecedented in the annals of 
expositions, fifty-six nations and the 
League of Nations, have affirmed, officially 
and unofficially, their desire to be part of 
the exposition which opens on April 30, 
next year, commemorating the 150th an- 
niversary of the inauguration at New York 





of George Washington as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. As Grover A. 
Whalen, President of the Fair Corporation, 
has pointed out, such an imposing assem- 
bly of governments is an opportunity with- 
out parallel for improving international re- 
lationships and understandings, a great 
round-table of nations which cannot help 
but promote peace and good will through- 
out the world. 

In other words, while foundations for 
major buildings are being laid on the site 
of the Fair at Flushing Meadow Park at 
the rate of a new one every ten days, the 
Fair itself will lay the cornerstone for the 
less tangible but tremendously vital edifice 
dedicated to good neighborliness. And, 
Mr. Whalen adds, “when the basis of 
world peace has been established, a solid 
basis also is obtained for erecting the vast 
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and intricate structure which is world 
trade.” 

During the Fair period, 50,000,000 per- 
sons are expected to visit the Fair, which 
is located at the geographical center of 
Greater New York and only fifteen min- 
utes from the heart of Manhattan. Esti- 
mates indicate that this army of buyers 
will spend at least $1,000,000,000 in the 
Metropolitan area of New York City. 
Many times that amount will be expended 
throughout the country and abroad as a 
result of the purchasing impetus provided 
by the Fair. 

Nevertheless, these considerations will 
not be permitted to overshadow the inter- 
national cultural and amusement interests 
which every great fair must offer in gen- 
erous measure to its public. In addition 
to marvelling at the entire world concen- 
trated in such a relatively small area, these 
throngs, which may attain a maximum of 
1,000,000 on special holidays, will thrill 
to the sight of such wonders as a Peri- 
sphere, a hollow ball 200 feet in diameter, 
flanked by a Trylon, a slender, three-sided 
obelisk rising 700 feet; to a Tomorrow 
Town, presenting in full-scale, practical 
manner, the community life which science 
and industry make available; to a Central 
Mall whose artistic splendor in buildings, 
sculpture and landscaping represents an 
expenditure of $6,000,000; to radically 
different types of architecture, uses of 
color, textiles and materials, to extraordi- 
nary lighting schemes. 

The New York World’s Fair of 1939, 
international in practically every phase, 
has adopted the boldly constructive theme 
of Building the World of Tomorrow, and 
when the Fair closes, its site will become 
a 1216% acre public park for New York 
City, equipped with shelters, a permanent 
marine amphitheater, highways, footpaths, 
lagoons, a boat basin and, immediately 
adjacent, a new airport, probably the finest 
in the country for land and sea planes. 
All this where two years ago a tidal swamp 
and ash heap formed a huge eyesore. 


II 


Here are facts revealing the scope and 
audacity of the project: 

The swamp represented a hundred foot 
layer of jelly-like mud, covered with a 
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crust incapable of supporting great weight. 
Some engineers declared the scheme fool- 
hardy; others accepted the challenge. 
Giant power shovels assaulted the ash 
heaps, an accumulation of decades. A 
fleet of trucks spread 7,000,000 cubic 
yards of this fill to form a thicker crust 
over the swamp. More power shovels 
gnawed into the swamp itself, dug two vast 
holes for lagoons. The excavated soil, or 
meadow mat, was heaped up, dosed chem- 
ically to remove sea salt and to hasten the 
rotting process. Today grass is growing; 
later hundreds of thousands of flowers and 
shrubs will be set out; 10,000 full-grown 
trees will be transplanted from forests as 
distant as 200 miles. Fir and spruce piles, 
80 to 100 feet long, were shipped by the 
thousands for foundations. Pile-drivers, 
capable of delivering 15,000-pound blows, 
battered these logs through the muck to 
solid ground. As each pile neared its 
destination, a single mighty crack by the 
machine advanced it a mere inch. No less 
than 548 piles, for example, were driven 
to support the 9,300,000 pound weight of 
the Perisphere. 

The gigantic ball and the Trylon, sym- 
bolize the theme of the Fair. The sphere 
and the triangle are among the most funda- 
mental of geometric forms, yet neither has 
ever before been employed in formal 
architecture. Technical difficulties in con- 
struction at first seemed insuperable, but 
engineers refused to admit defeat. The 
framework of the ball will contain thirty 
horizontal girders and twenty-eight vertical 
ones, the latter twelve feet thick at the base 
and four feet at the top. Smaller cross- 
members will knit these main beams to- 
gether to form a rigid, spherical web over 
which a special covering will be placed. 
This covering must be perfectly smooth, 
have a uniform texture and remain un- 
affected by the expansion and contraction 
of the steel skeleton under temperature 
changes. 

Special machinery had to be installed 
in the steel mills to bend the massive gird- 
ers, and transportation of the beams will 
be a problem in itself. Yet the most 
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spectacular feat will be the assembling of § 


the skeleton, as precise an undertaking 
as the making of a watch. Even tempera- 
ture is essential and wind pressure must be 
watched as both wind and temperature 
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can distort the beams, not enough to affect 
the stability of the globe which even the 
slightest variation might mar the shape 
from an architectural viewpoint. The 
structure is so unusual that past experi- 
ence offers little to go on. 

Eight steel pillars sunk in a concrete 
cap over the wooden piles will support the 
Perisphere. Fountains will be clustered 
about these beams, giving the impression 
that the ball rests on jets of water. Light- 
ing effects by night will present the illusion 
that the sphere is revolving. A suspended, 
moving platform within, holding 1200 per- 
sons at one time, will afford a view of a 
huge panorama dramatizing cooperation in 
modern civilization. 

The Trylon, with sides only sixty-eight 
feet in length, will taper 700 feet to a 
point. Here again the utmost precision in 
construction and assembling is essential. 
Drastic wind and temperature tests finally 
exposed every weakness in the proposed 
form and the foundation is ready for the 
slender steel skeleton. The Trylon and 
Perisphere will be connected by a bridge. 
A Helicline, or broad walk, arc-shaped, will 
lead from the bridge level of the Trylon 
to the ground. Entrance to the Perisphere 
will be by electric stairway. 


III 


The Fair grounds will be divided into 
fourteen zones, each packed with interest 
to the people of every land, but the one 
that will have the most intimate bearing on 
the average visitor will be that devoted to 
Community Interests, designed to embrace 
every phase of housing and life in the home 
and community. Of unique appeal herein 
will be the Town of Tomorrow. 

Spread over ten acres and comprising 
thirty-five homes, all full scale and fur- 
nished, with community arts center, play- 
ground and shops, this model village is 
certain to make a strong bid for greatest 
popularity. It will reveal what industry, 
science and arts have made available in 
respect to the comfort, convenience and 
beauty of the home and its surroundings. 
There will be houses suitable to every in- 
come, yet each will be distinctive and 
attractive. They will range in size from 
four to ten rooms, in reproduction price 
from $3,000 to $15,000. Equipment and 
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furnishings will be in keeping with the 
cost of each house and great care will be 
taken to insure that prices represent actual 
values. 

The houses will be Fair-designed and 
Fair-built, but manufacturers will con- 
tribute materials and furnishings and will 
share in the cost. Most men are interested 
in modern heating and air-conditioning 
systems, lighting equipment, insulation 
and new building materials. Housewives 
will be attracted by the latest in refrig- 
erators, vacuum cleaners, kitchen utensils 
and equipment, radios, bathroom fixtures 
and scores of devices for lightening home 
drudgery. The latest styles in rugs, drap- 
eries and furniture, the latest fashions in 
decoration and color combination will be 
ready for inspection. 

A housing exhibit of this scope cannot 
help but influence building and design and 
also stimulate construction. A plan prob- 
ably will be developed whereby builders 
from everywhere may make use of the de- 
signs originated by the Fair. 

Adjacent to the Town of Tomorrow 
will be the Hall of Shelter, containing the 
focal exhibit for the zone. Here visitors 
will gather a concise idea of the variety 
and artistry which manufacturers are 
achieving in modern equipment and fur- 
nishings for the home. Striking will be 
the use of color to brighten each room, 
thoroughly in keeping with the rest of the 
Fair, for color will be a high point of the 
entire exposition. 

Particular emphasis on the artistic im- 
portance of the Fair will be found in the 
spacious Central Mall, one mile long, con- 
taining five lagoons and waterfalls and 
hundreds of fountains. Double rows of 
full-grown trees will border the esplanade 
where many of the foreign exhibit build- 
ings will be grouped at the northerly end. 

Sculptured groups representing the 
“Freedoms,” of Press, Religion, Speech 
and Assembly; the four Moods of Time; a 
fifty foot sundial; murals depicting the 
life of man from the primitive age to the 
present, his struggles against nature, evil, 
etc., will be framed in verdure and flowers. 
These sculptures will be executed by Amer- 
ican artists of note, many with European 
backgrounds. Dominating the entire sweep 
of avenue will be a sixty-five foot statue 
of George Washington. 
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Travel in the future, whether by inter- 
planetary rocketships or a glorified taxi- 
cab, will be revealed in the Transporta- 
tion section with its Hall of Marine Trans- 
portation, the Railroad Building and the 
Transportation Building, to include a huge 
focal exhibit revealing the fascinating 
story of travel from the time of winding 
footpaths to discovery of the wheel and on 
to the present day of streamlined trains, 
giant airplanes and towering ocean liners, 
followed by a preview of what is to come 
—the rocketport and rocket ship. 

Lights will fade and only glowing plan- 
ets in the sky-ceiling, with the rocketport 
below, will be visible. Flashing signal 
lights, the hum of gigantic motors and the 
wail of warning sirens will indicate that 
the rocketship is embarking passengers for 
Mars or another neighbor in the sky. Sud- 
denly a great steel crane moves, a magnet 
gently lifts the rocketship and deposits 
it into the yawning breech of the rocket- 
gun. 

A moment of silence, a dazzling flash, a 
muffled explosion—and the _ rocketship 
seems to wing its way into the ether. It 
vanishes into the vast reaches of the night 
as the audience gazes spellbound through 
an invention resembling the iris diaphragm 
of a camera. 

The Hall of Marine Transportation will 
be the first building at any fair devoted 
exclusively to marine activities. The en- 
trance will resemble a waterfront pier 
flanked by the lofty prows of two gigantic 
superliners. Exhibitors in the Hall will 
include the great trans-Atlantic lines, for- 
eign and domestic; coastal and inland 
waterway shipping interests, shipyards, 
manufacturers of small craft; travel agen- 
cies and tourist bureaus. Water will be an 
integral part of the building’s design. The 
twin prows will rise sheer from a moat of 
water, suggesting liners in berth, but a 
semi-circular wing of the structure will 
partially enclose a basin in which full-size 
yachts, cruisers, speedboats and other 
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small craft will be displayed. The en- 
trance ramp to the Hall will be a gang- 
plank. Extending along one wall and out 
over the basin will be two decks, one above 
the other, furnished with deck chairs, 
tables and umbrellas. The twin prows 
will be eighty feet high, thirty feet higher 
than the nose of the largest liner now in 
operation. 


IV 


Permanent adjuncts of the Fair will be 
the boat basin, now being dredged to per- 
mit passage for vessels of twelve-foot draft, 
with a sheltered harbor for power and sail- 
ing craft, and the North Beach Airport. 
Enlargement of this area to 420 acres has 
been made possible by erecting a half-mile 
steel trestle from Rikers Island to the air- 
port. Trucks will carry 9,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth fill to surface the landing 
field. In some places Rikers Island, here- 
tofore a dumping ground, rises 100 feet 
above the water. When the work is com- 
pleted the level will have been reduced to 
twelve feet above high tide. 

Another enduring contribution will be 
the Marine Amphitheater, a key point 
in the 280-acre Amusement Center. This 
outdoor stadium will seat 16,500 persons 
and will have an island stage set in Mea- 
dow Lake. The customary stage curtain 
in this instance will be formed by sheets 
of water shot up from the lake. 

The Fair, consistent with its policy of 
international good manners, will adhere 
to its high standard of harmony and 
beauty as it provides the gayety essential 
to an amusement center. Garish, unsightly 
booths and tawdry shams will be barred, 
without diminishing in the slightest the 
great variety of attractions in keeping 
with the dignity permeating the exposi- 
tion. The Amusement Center, with its 
two-mile loop roadway affording a steady 
flow of visitors, will have a capacity of 
250,000 persons, with an adjoining parking 
area for 13,000 automobiles. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson—Realist 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


(The following remarks were made at a dinner in the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., May 7, 
1938, in connection with the one-hundred-tenth annual meeting of the American Peace Society 
and in honor of Mr. Emerson’s Address on War, delivered before the Society, March 12, 1838.) 


HEN, as Mr. Emerson’s_ brother 

Charles once said, “the nap is worn 
off the world,” when all prospects for world 
peace seem bedeviled or battered on the 
wheels of circumstance, nothing may so 
revive one’s hopes as a fresh draft here or 
there from the well of one of our world’s 
immortals. Ralph Waldo Emerson is one 
of these immortals. 


I 


It appears from The American Peace 
Society records of 1838 that the Society’s 
Executive Committee directed early that 
year a course of seven weekly “able and 
eloquent lectures” in the Odeon of Boston, 
Massachusetts. The lectures were as fol- 
lows: Monday, January 29, by Reverend 
Henry Ware, Jr., D.D.; February 5, by 
Reverend Rufus P. Stebbins; February 12, 
by Reverend William Ellery Channing, 
D.D.; February 19, by Reverend Samuel 
May; February 26, by Amasa Walker, 
Esq.; March 5, by William Ladd, founder 
of the American Peace Society; and March 
12, by Reverend Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
It is probable that these lectures were well 
attended. We know that publicly known 
persons listened to Mr. Emerson’s address, 
for A. Bronson Alcott recorded at the time 
in his diary: 

“I heard Emerson’s lecture on Peace, as the 
closing discourse of a series given at the Odeon 
before the American Peace Society... . / After 
the lecture I saw Mr. Garrison. . . . He expressed 
his great pleasure in the stand taken by Mr. 
Emerson and his hopes in him as a man of the 
new age.” 


Mr. Emerson’s address was not printed 
until eleven years later, then in his Aes- 
thetic Papers edited by Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody. It may be asked why none of 
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them was printed by the Society at the 
time. The reason appears in the Minutes 
of a special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held in the evening of the second 
day following Mr. Emerson’s address. One 
of the paragraphs has a familiarly melan- 
cholic note: 

“The subject of publishing the course of lectures 
on Peace delivered in the Odeon the last winter 
was brought before the committee for action .. . 
after a full discussion, it was voted that consider- 
ing the present state of the treasury, it is not ex- 
pedient to publish the Lectures.” 


In 1916 Mr. Emerson’s address was re- 
printed in part, as a pamphlet bearing 
curiously the notice “Copyright by Emelia 
Hapgood.” It, including a thoughtful in- 
troduction by Henry Ford, bore the title, 
The Wisest Words Ever Written on War. 
In 1924 the American Peace Society issued 
a reprint of the complete address. So now, 
surely, it is a decent business, on this the 
one-hundred-thirty-fifth anniversary year 
of the author’s birth, and the one-hundredth 
anniversary year of that address, that we 
perplexed ones should turn to him again 
to see if he may have any gifts for us today; 
to ask if there be in him any sufficing 
realities capable of encouraging us per- 
sistent seekers for a warless world. 


II 


It was at Brown University, sitting at 
the feet of Walter Cochrane Bronson, a 
prince among teachers of English, that I 
was led, I believe, to more than a young 
man’s priggish or merely pedantic interest 
in Ralph Waldo Emerson. My worship of 
him, however, may be said to date from 
the nineteenth of April, 1900; for it was on 
that Massachusetts’ “Patriot’s Day” that 
Mrs. Call and I with two of our friends 
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drove with a team of horses and an open 
carriage from Natick to Concord in cele- 
bration of the one hundred twenty-fifth 
anniversary of that day when— 


“once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


After seeing The Bridge, looking on the 
Mosses of the Old Manse nearby, stopping 
at the old blacksmith shop, viewing the 
famed church, and visiting Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery where rest almost side by side 
the remains of Hawthorne, Thoreau, the 
Alcotts, and Emerson, we ate the lunch 
which we had providently brought with us 
and started in the direction of Walden 
woods along the Boston road for Lexington. 
Coming on the edge of Concord to the 
Emerson home, which we had been told 
was usually closed to the public, we made 
bold to enter the driveway leading to that 
white, calm, typically beautiful New Eng- 
land house. As we drove up to the side 
door, a lady came out whom we readily 
recognized from her striking likeness to the 
familiar pictures of her father to be Miss 
Ellen Emerson. After our few words of 
apologetic explanations, we were graciously 
invited to come in, and later to have dinner 
with them; as, in honor of the day, they 
had not only “opened the house,” as Miss 
Emerson said, “for those who were kind 
enough to want to come,” they had set 
table for eleven guests, four of whom, diffi- 
cult yet to understand, had not arrived. 
With a forgivable sort of brazen silence as 
to the lunch we had just eaten, we ‘‘were 
kind enough to want to”’ accept, and, with 
all the blushing reticence we could muster, 
it may be believed we did. By some for- 
tuitous quirk I was invited “to carve”; 
for which operation I was given the highly 
prized family dishes and carving-set handed 
down by Mr. Emerson’s grandfather, the 
“Fighting Parson,” treasures which had 
been specially brought out for this occasion. 
While the fascinating tools, I may now 
recall, were not oversharp, the huge turkey 
was duly distributed albeit with some em- 
barrassing effort. 

And that home! We were permitted 
leisurely to visit every room of it. So now, 
with closed eyes, I can see that library of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s personal books, 
I can look on Ralph Waldo Emerson’s pic- 
tures, I can peer through Ralph Waldo 
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Emerson’s windows, I can feel the Ralph 
Waldo Emerson atmosphere of the place 
bracing me now to do what I should; in- 
deed, I seem to sense more of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s meaning when once he said: 


“T am the owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Caesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s strain.” 


Naturally, such a company and such an 
event could become but an abiding and 
beneficent presence within the shrine of 
anyone’s most hallowed memories. It is 
since that time, I am pleased here to say 
publicly for the first time, that I have been 
a constant if an inconsistent and amateur- 
ish lover of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Ill 


Ralph Waldo Emerson has been ably and 


lovingly painted from many angles and | 
lauded in many languages: as a writer of | 
prose, as a poet, as a philosopher, as a 


teacher, as a prophet, as a lecturer, as an 
essayist, as a traveler, as a diarist, as a 
transcendentalist, as a mystic; never, s0 
far as I know, as a realist. Within the 
last few years ably written books about 
him have appeared bearing such titles as 
Emerson, the Wisest American, by Phillips 
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Russell; Emerson, The Enraptured Yankee, | 
an English translation of Régis Michaud’s, » 


La Vie inspirée d’Emerson; 
Prophet of America, by Newton Dillaway; 


Emerson, § 


Emerson and Asia, by Frederic Ives Car- § 
penter; The Lonely Wayfaring Man, by§ 


Townsend Scudder. 
by Van Wyck Brooks, copyright 1932, and 


The Life of Emerson§ 


Professor Bliss Perry’s Emerson Today,§ 
copyright 1931, came from the press at § 


about the same time. 


The list of Emer- § 


soniana is a long one, and it is lengthening § 


rapidly. 


Men and institutions are delving into all § 
the records as never before, testing in what § 


ways he was an expression of that day 
when Calvinism was falling before the 
Arminian blows for personal freedom; when 


a new idealism was rising out of various} 


teaching, especially those of Immanuel 
Kant. They are trying with utmost devo- 
tion to interpret him in the light of that 
time when men, especially New England 
men, had acquired leisure to reflect on such 
major events as the American and French 
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Revolutions, on the War of 1812, on the 
conquests of the new frontiers,—men lean- 
ing towards an almost fanatical faith in 
the power of education, especially a Har- 
vard education. In short, there are at this 
hour many evidences of a genuine rennais- 
ance of Ralph Waldo Emerson, scholars 
delving into his letters, manuscripts, jour- 
nals, sermons; scholars even in Japan, 
China, France, England, Germany. That 
is a major fact of our time. 


IV 


Mr. Emerson’s life was outwardly un- 
eventful. He was one of eight children: 
a sister who had died three years before 
he was born; a brother who died when 
Ralph was four; a sister who died at the 
age of three when he was eleven; and five 
other boys. In canonical accord with the 
family traditions of Boston where he was 
born, it was inevitable that Ralph Waldo, 
filtered through eight generations of clergy- 
men, should go to the Boston Latin School, 
to Harvard College, teach school, study 
divinity, and become the pastor of a church. 
The year that he became pastor, 1829,— 
it was of the Second Church of Boston, 
the “Old North Church”,—he married 
Ellen Louisa Tucker, who died in February 
1831. In September of that year he re- 
signed his pastorate, and in December he 
sailed for Europe where he remained until 
the following October. In September 1835, 
he married Lydia Jackson. His first book, 
entitled Nature, appeared from the press 
in September, 1836, and a month later, 
Waldo, his first child, was born. He gave 
his Phi Beta Kappa address, The American 
Scholar, at Harvard, August 31, 1837. As 
has been said, it was in March, 1838, that 
he delivered before the American Peace 
Society his address on War. In 1841 ap- 
peared his first series of Essays. From 
1840 to 1844 he contributed to The Dial. 
His second series of Essays appeared in 
1844. In 1847 came his first volume of 
Poems, during which year he made his 
second trip to Europe. His volume on 


Representative Men appeared in 1850; his 
English Traits in 1856; his Conduct of Life 
in 1860; his May Day book of poems in 
1867; his Society and Solitude in 1870. 
In 1872, his Concord house burned; and, 
in company with his daughter Ellen, he 
made his third and last visit to Europe. 
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In 1875 appeared his Letters and Social 
Aims. He died at Concord, April 7, 1883. 
Nothing in such a record appears especially 
impressive. As, speaking of Plato Emerson 
himself observed, “great geniuses have the 
shortest biographies”. 

The year that Ralph Waldo Emerson 
was born, it was May 25, 1803, was the 
year of the Purchase of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory. The next year witnessed the Lewis 
and Clarke Expedition, and the crowning 
of Napoleon I as Emperor of France. The 
War of 1812 had ended before Emerson 
had reached his teens. The world’s first 
attempt to organize a Peace Movement 
began by the establishment of the New 
York Peace Society, the Massachusetts 
Peace Society and the Ohio Peace Society, 
in 1815; the year of the Congress of Vienna 
and the beginnings of the Holy Alliance. 
In 1828, Emerson being then twenty-five 
years of age, the American Peace Society 
was founded for the coordination of the 
approximately fifty peace societies scattered 
at that time over the Atlantic seaboard. 

It was out of such backgrounds that 
Ralph Waldo Emerson came, bearing gifts; 
not always to the acceptation of everyone. 
Swinburne, not famed for his unbiased 
judgment and good taste as a critic, once 
called Emerson, according to my notes, 
“an impudent and foul mouthed Yankee 
philosophaster”. Mr. Emerson’s friend 
and eulogist Frank Sanborn once told me 
in Z. R. Brockway’s library in Elmira, it 
was in 1897, that Henry Thoreau during 
his last illness had said to Sanborn that he 
sometimes thought the fame of Emerson 
would resemble that of Sir Thomas Browne, 
resting more on his style than on his 
thought. Some charge that Mr. Emerson’s 
philosophy is but a repetition of the teach- 
ings of Carlyle, of Coleridge, of the German 
idealists, of Plato, of Plotinus, of the mys- 
tics of the Orient. He is blamed for being 
extravagant in statement, for overestimat- 
ing the value of Swedenborg, for being 
constitutionally incapacitated from doing 
justice to the sciences, for being Utopian, 
for lacking the “social sense’, for being 
often inconsistent, for disbelieving in prayer 
and immortality. It is judged by some that 
he had a too easy optimism, and that he 
suffered from the restrictions of a too 
limited sentient experience. With such 
men as Charles Eliot Norton, Barrett Wen- 
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dell and Henry Adams, Emerson did not 
always stand up. 

Father Taylor, the Methodist sailor 
preacher, said of Emerson that he knew 
no more of the religion of the New Testa- 
ment than Balaam’s ass of the principles 
of Hebrew Grammar. Yet he allowed that 
Emerson was more like Christ than any 
man he knew. When it was argued that 
Emerson must go to hell, Father Taylor 
replied that it looked so; but that if he 
did the climate of hell would change and 
civilization set in that direction. 

There is a subtle tempter that appears 
to specialize on prideful men struggling to 
be impressive. It often leads them to adopt 
the easy technique of the iconoclast. It 
gives rise to such phenomena as Byron’s 
irritators, the English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. Some men find it satisfying, 
shall I say to their vanity, to accuse Mr. 
Emerson of utterly lacking in those useful 
qualities that mark the realist. 


V 


Now a realist, as I understand, is one 
who believes in the real, in actualities, in 
facts, as opposed to figments of the imagi- 
nation and to pretense. Permit me to 
enumerate certain general ways, as they 
appear to me, in which Mr. Emerson quali- 
fies under this definition as a realist. 

First, note realities in the life of the 


man. Ralph Waldo Emerson was twice 
married. He begat two sons and two 
daughters. 


As a student in college he did not dis- 
tinguish himself as a scholar. He learned 
to skate and to smoke. When once some- 
one called his attention to one of his great 
mathematician ancestors he replied, “then 
he must have appropriated all my mathe- 
matics for I can’t multiply seven by twelve 
with security.” He was “class poet” at 
Commencement, seven others having re- 
fused the office. 

He did not enjoy teaching school. Dur- 
ing the first year of that experience he 
wrote: “Better tug at the oar, dig the mine, 
or saw wood; better sow hemp or hang 
with it than sow the seeds of instruction.” 

He had little respect for tradition and 
less for the arts of rhetoric. Respecting 
his theory of the “Over Soul”, he said: 
“When we have broken our god of tradition 
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and ceased from our god of rhetoric then 
may God fire the soul’. 

He had a realistic appraisal of meetings, 
When asked to take part in calling a con- 
vention to further the political functions 
of women he wrote: 


“Perhaps I am superstitious and traditional, but, 
whilst I should vote for every franchise for 
women .. . if women asked or if men denied it, 
I should not wish women to wish political func- 
tions, nor, if granted, assume them. I imagine 
that a woman whom all men would feel to be the 
best would decline such privileges if offered, and 
feel them to be rather obstacles to her legitimate 
influence. Yet I confess I lay no great stress on 
my opinions; .. . at all events, that I may not 
stand in the way of any right, you are at liberty, 
if you wish it, to use my name as one of the 
inviters of the convention, though I shall not at- 
tend it, and shall regret that it is not rather a 
private meeting of thoughtful persons sincerely 
interested, instead of what a public meeting is 
pretty sure to be—a heartless noise, which we are 
all ashamed of when it is over.” 


To the question how the new aspiration 
of the human mind for peace may be made 
visible and real, pass out of thoughts into 
things, Emerson says in his Essay on War: 


“Not, certainly, in the first place, in the way of 
routine and mere forms—the universal specific of 


modern politics; not by organizing a society, and © 


going through a course of resolutions and public 
manifestoes, and being thus formally accredited to 
the public and to the civility of the newspapers. 
We have played this game to tediousness. ... 
Men who love that bloated vanity called public 
opinion think all is well if they have once got 
their bantling through a sufficient course of 
speeches and cheerings, of one, two, or three public 
meetings; as if they could do anything: they vote 
and vote, cry hurrah on both sides, no man re- 
sponsible no man caring a pin. The next season, 
an Indian war, or an aggression on our commerce 
by Malays; or the party this man votes with 
have an appropriation to carry through Congress: 
instantly he wags his head the other way and 
cries, Havoc and war! 

“This is not to be carried by public opinion, 
but by private opinion, by private conviction, by 
private, dear and earnest love. For the only 
hope of this cause is in the increased insight, and 
it is to be accomplished by the spontaneous teach- 
ing, of the cultivated soul, in its secret experience 
and meditation—that it is now time that it should 
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pass out of the state of beast into the state of 
man; it is to hear the voice of God, which bids 
the devils that have rended and torn him come 
out of him and let him now be clothed and walk 
forth in his right mind.” 


Mr. Emerson never viewed himself other 
than with the spirit of a realist. He was 
never satisfied with his work as a clergy- 
man. He was pleased to record that an 
old veteran on his dying bed had advised 
him, “Young man, if you don’t know your 
business you had better go home.” He 
was six feet tall, with narrow sloping shoul- 
ders, a bony nose and a long neck. While 
possessed with a high degree of dignity, 
with refined features, with good color and 
very blue eyes, he was never noted for his 
pulchritude. Harriet Martineau found in 
him a vague nobleness and sweetness which 
as she said, “move people to their very 
depths, without ever being able to explain 
why. . . . He conquers minds as well as 
hearts, wherever he goes, and, without con- 
vincing anybody’s reason of any one thing, 
exalts their reasons and makes their minds 
worth more than they ever were before.” 
Yet Emerson himself once _ observed, 
“Whenever I look in the glass I feel a 
depression of spirit.” 

Mr. Emerson knew pain of the heart. 
His brilliant brother Edward was stricken 
in 1828 with a distressful if temporary 
form of insanity. His brother Bulkley 
was never well. His first wife with whom 
he was deeply in love died in 1832, within 
three years after their marriage. His 
brother Edward died two years later, and 
within another two years his brilliant 
brother Charles. In 1842, Emerson then 
being thirty-nine years of age, his first 
child, that gifted Waldo of five years, suc- 
cumbed to scarlet fever within four days. 
This time Mr. Emerson was stunned be- 
yond all power of expression, until long 
afterward. He finally wrote to a friend: 


“The innocent and beautiful should not be 
sourly and gloomily lamented, but with music 
and fragrant thoughts and sportive recollections. 
Alas! I chiefly grieve that I cannot grieve. Dear 


boy, too precious and unique a creation to be 
huddled aside into the waste and prodigality of 
things; yet his image, so gentle, so rich in hopes, 
blends easily with every happy moment, every 
fair remembrance, every cherished friendship, of 
my life. Calm and wise, calmly and wisely happy, 
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the beautiful Creative Power looked out from 
him, and spoke of anything but chaos and inter- 
ruption. What was the moral of sun and moon, 
of roses and acorns, that was the moral of the 
sweet boy’s life; softened only and humanized by 
blue eyes and infant eloquence.” 


Having been left a property which netted 
him about twelve hundred dollars a year, 
Emerson moved in 1834 to Concord, his 
ancestral town, where the next year he 
purchased his home and went at the real- 
istic business of making a living by lec- 
turing; it must be admitted with varying 
degrees of success. After one of his ad- 
dresses in Vermont, the minister offered 
prayer, saying: ‘““‘We beseech Thee, O Lord, 
to deliver us from ever hearing any more 
such transcendental nonsense as we have 
just listened to from this sacred desk.” 
Of this experience Emerson remarked, “He 
seemed a very conscientious, plain spoken 
man.” 

His first book, Nature, was published in 
1836. It took twelve years to sell five 
hundred copies. It was at the beginning 
of this book, second edition, published ten 
years before Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
that Emerson wrote for his text: 


“ 


A subtle chain of countless rings 

The next unto the farthest brings; 
The eye reads omens where it goes, 
And speaks all languages the rose; 
And striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.” 


In the book appears these words: 


“A wise writer will feel that the ends of study 
and composition are best answered by announcing 
undiscovered regions of thought, and so com- 
municating, through hope, new activity to the 
torpid spirit.” 


Throughout his work, Mr. Emerson’s 
emphasis was upon the fact of moral senti- 
ment. And yet, as dear Bronson taught us 
boys in that long ago, while his hopes might 
fly even to Utopia, yet his feet remained 
ever in Concord where were his house and 
his taxes. 

We are told that the two men in most 
human touch with Mr. Emerson were EI- 
lery Channing, who once cut his wood for 
him, and Henry Thoreau who turned his 
pasture into an orchard. Emerson admired 
these men. He often praised Thoreau—who 
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had lived in his home for two years—as a 
naturalist, a surveyor, a woodsman. He 
once said of him, “Thoreau is with diffi- 
culty sweet.” 

Mr. Emerson’s experience with The Dial 
led him to some especially realistic notions 
about reform publications. On December 
12, 1839, he wrote to Margaret Fuller with 
whom he was to be associated in its publi- 
cation for four years, the last two as its 
editor: 

“T believe we all feel much alike in regard to 
this journal. We all wish it to be, but do not 
wish to be in any way responsible for it.” 


Success for the magazine lacked com- 
plete unity of purpose among the projec- 
tors, and some of its oldest friends had 
abandoned it. Others complained that it 
savored too much of the old order of things. 
Emerson wrote in his journal: 


“The Dial is to be sustained or ended; and I 
must settle the question, it seems, of its life or 
death. I wish it to live, but I do not wish to be 
its life. Neither do I like to put it in the hands 
of the humanity and reform men, because they 
trample on letters and poetry; nor in the hands 
of the scholars, for they are dead and dry.” 


He wrote to Dr. Hedge: 


“Poor Dial! it has not pleased any mortal. 
No man cried, God save it! And yet, though it 
contains a deal of matter I could gladly spare, 
I yet value it as a portfolio which preserves and 
conveys to distant persons precisely what I should 
borrow and transcribe to send them if I could. 
It wants mainly and only some devotion on the 
part of its conductor to it, that it may not be the 
herbarium that it is of dried flowers, but the 
vehicle of some living and advancing mind. But 
nobody has yet conceived himself born for this 
end only.” 


“The Dial enjoyed its obscurity,” as Mr. 
Emerson says, two years longer under his 
charge, and then expired, in April, 1844, 
to his great relief; having cost him a tidy 
sum of money as well as “perpetual worry.” 

Had Mr. Emerson written nothing more 
than his address delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society at Harvard in 1842, 
entitled Man Thinking, or The American 
Scholar, he would still be known as realist 
of realists. Oliver Wendell Holmes, himself 
physician and royal realist, called that 
address our “intellectual Declaration of In- 
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dependence.” James Russell Lowell called 
it an event unparalleled in literary history 
and added that “we were still socially and 
intellectually moored to English thought 
till Emerson cut the cable and gave us a 
chance at the dangers and glories of blue 
water.” In the American Scholar Emerson 
observed: 

“Perhaps the time is already come . . . when 
the sluggard intellect of the continent will look 
from under its iron lids and feel the postponed 
exhibition of the world with something better 
than the exercises of mechanical skill . . . we have 
listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe 

. we will walk on our own feet, we will work 
with our own hands, we will use our own minds, 
Do not try to be good, be true to yourself.” 


Because of that piece of realism Mr. Emer- 
son was practically excommunicated by the 
church for well-nigh a generation. No mere 
sentimentalist could have replied to criti- 
cism of that work as did he: 

“I could not give an account of myself, if 
challenged. I could not possibly give you one 
of the arguments you covertly hint at, on which 
any doctrine of mine stands; for I do not know 
what arguments are in reference to any expres- 
sion of a thought. I delight in telling what I 
think, but if you ask me how I dare say so, or 
why it is so, I am the most helpless of mortal 
men. I do not even see that either of these ques- 
tions admits of an answer. So that in the present 
droll posture of my affairs, when I see myself 
suddenly raised to the importance of a heretic, I 
am very uneasy when I advert to the supposed 
duties of such a personage, who is to make good 
his thesis against all comers. I certainly shall do 
no such thing. I shall read what you and other 
good men write, as I have always done, glad 
when you speak my thoughts, and skipping the 
page that has nothing for me.” 


At a time when socialism was in the air, 9 


when Alcott’s poor little community at 
Fruitlands was being promoted, when the 
“intellectual picnic” known as the Brook 
Farm Experiment was on the ways, with 
both of which he refused to join, and the 
Transcendental Club was about to be born, 
Emerson wrote to Carlyle, October 30, 
1840: 


“We are all a little wild here with numberless 
projects of social reform. Not a reading man but 
has his draft of a new community in his waistcoat 


pocket. I am gently mad myself.” 
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Writing in his journal, July 8, 1843, 
Emerson appears favorable to Alcott’s plans 
for the cooperative community at Fruitlands 
in the town of Harvard, Massachusetts. He 
adds, however, that it is easy to see they 
have yet several things to settle. 


“Their saying that things are clear, and they 
sane, does not make them so. If they will in very 
deed be lovers, and not selfish; if they will serve 
the town of Harvard and make their neighbors 
feel them benefactors, wherever they touch them 
—they are as safe as the sun.” 


That Emerson must have applied his 
principles to himself in Concord appears 
from the fact that in 1873 when he re- 
turned from Europe his friends had re- 
placed his burned house with a new one, 
and he “was escorted with music, between 
rows of smiling school children, to the 
house where a triumphal arch of leaves and 
flowers had been erected.” Something in 
that reminds one of the crowning of Goethe 
at Weimar. 

It was during this time that he became a 
member of the Saturday Club of Boston 
where he associated on intimate terms with 
men such as Longfellow, Agassiz, Haw- 
thorne, Motley, Dana, Lowell, Whipple, 
Pierce, Hoar, Dwight, Sumner, Hunt, Howe 
and others. 

In 1855 Mr. Emerson lectured on anti- 
slavery in Tremont Temple, Boston, favor- 
ing emancipation by government purchase 
of the slaves, a realistic view which he 
later discussed at the White House with 
President Lincoln. 

In his lectures across the country during 
the decade preceding the Civil War, he came 
in touch with American life, raw and real. 
In one of the western towns his host said 
to a friend, “Come up this evening. I have 
philosopher on tap.” 

Mr. Emerson was a realist with his 
friends. When Mrs. Alcott’s father, Colonel 
May, died in 1841, leaving a small property, 
she was able to buy a home, “with five hun- 
dred dollars from Mr. Emerson.” In her 
journal of January, 1861, Louisa May 
wrote: “Father had four talks at Emer- 
son’s; good people came and he enjoyed 
them much. Made thirty dollars. R. W. E. 
probably put in twenty.” 

Elsewhere in Louisa’s journal we read, 
about her sister May: 
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“May ill abroad. Cable message announcing 
her death was sent to Mr. Emerson, who an- 
nounced the sad news most tenderly . . . I found 
him looking at May’s portrait, pale and tearful, 
with a paper in his hand. ‘How I wish I could 
prepare you, but, alas, alas!’ there his voice failed 
and he gave me the telegram.” 

In 1874 he received a nomination by an 
independent party for the office of Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University. There were 
twelve hundred votes cast of which Emer- 
son received five hundred and Disraeli seven 
hundred. The next year he was made 
associate member of the French Academy. 
Such experiences did not subtract from the 
realism in the very life of the man. 

Secondly, Mr. Emerson himself taught 
reality and realism. In the Trancenden- 
talist he said, “Mind is the only reality,” 
and in the Natural History of Intellect, “I 
believe in the existence of the material 
world as the expression of the spiritual or 
the real.” He defined Transcendentalism, 
however, as “the Saturnalia of excess of 
faith.” Mr. Emerson based his whole con- 
ception of human relations upon moral sen- 
timent, which he found at the center of the 
physical universe as well as of the universe 
of thought. “The whole of nature is the 
metaphor of the human mind. The laws of 
moral nature answer to those of matter as 
face to face in a glass,” he wrote in that 
first book of his. He exphasized the dignity 
of the individual life, “Trust thyself; God 
dwells within thee.’ Creeds and dogmas 
were offensive to him. His mind was ever 
seeking for new and higher faiths. He 

wrote: 

“Pretense is failure; character teaches over our 
head . . . Heaven and hell are not places with- 
out, but within thee; he who does a good deed 
is instantly ennobled, he who does a mean deed 
is by the action instantly contracted. ... Real 
greatness is simple and lies within us.” 


He goes on, that young man in his early 
thirtie’s, with a realism that you economists, 
lawyers, technicians, can ill afford to ignore: 

“Give me health and a day, and I will make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous. The dawn is 
my Assyria, the sunset and the moon-rise my 
Paphos and innumerable realms of fairie. The 
broad noon is my England of the senses and the 
understanding, the midnight my Germany of 


mystic philosophy and dreams.” 
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When asked about Fourier’s elaborate 
socialistic scheme, foundation of the Brook 
Farm movement, he quietly observed that, 
“Fourier has skipped no fact but one, 
namely, life.” 

There were realities in Mr. Emerson’s 
views of reality. In his Conduct of Life 
he says: 

“. . it is what we really are that avails 
with friends, with strangers, and with fate 
or fortune. . . . In our definitions we grope 
for the spiritual by describing it as invisi- 


ble. The true meaning of spiritual is 
real. The real, is what men love and re- 
joice in . not the things which chill, be- 


numb and terrify them.” As to the Scholar, 
he says, ““When he comprehends his duties 
he above all men is a realist, and converses 
with things.” In his New England Re- 
formers, he says, the “channel to the highest 
life is the first and last reality. . . . We 
crave a sense of reality, though it comes in 
strokes of pain . the first thing that 
man requires of man is reality.” In his 
Sovereignty of Ethics we find him insisting 
that man should be “put face to face from 
his infancy with reality.” 

Only a realist could have written his 
Essay on Carlyle whom he describes as 
“that hammer that crushes mediocrity and 
pretension;’’ Carlyle with his “reverence 
for realities;” the man whom, according to 
my notes, Mr. Emerson described else- 
where as “A trip-hammer with an zolian 
attachment.” 

In discussing the Fugitive Slave Law, 
Mr. Emerson says: 

“We have many teachers; we are in this world 
for culture, to be instructed in realities” . . . not 
by “toys and luxuries, but by austere and rugged 
masters, by poverty, solitude, passions, War, 
Slavery.” 


In Powers and Laws of Thought are these 
words of his: 


“The natural remedy against this miscellany of 
knowledge and aim, this desultory universality of 
ours, this immense ground-juniper falling abroad 
and not gathered up into any culminar tree, is to 
substitute realism for sentimentalism.” 


When fifty years of age Emerson wrote 
in his journal: 

“Realism. We shall pass for what we are. Do 
not fear to die because you have not done your 
task. Whenever a noble soul comes, the audience 
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awaits. And he is not judged by his performance, 
but by the spirit of his performance.” 


A few weeks later he added: “We will 
affirm and affirm, but neither you nor | 
know the value of what we say.” 

Mr. Dillaway in his Prophet of America, 
published in 1936, concludes that “strictly 
speaking, Emerson was not against any- 
thing. He was for the eternal realities and 
his message might be summed up in two 
words: Affirm Reality!” And Mr. Carpen- 
er in his Emerson and Asia, finds that the 
Sage of Concord finally preferred the “sad 
realism” of the West to the “melodramatic 
mystery” of the East. Professor Bliss 
Perry, in his preface to the Heart of Emer- 
son’s Journals, expresses this view of Mr. 
Emerson: ‘Nor has his master Montaigne 
more of the sharp tang of reality, of endless, 
unsatisfied human curiosity about oneself.” 

Mr. Emerson lived and taught as a real- 
ist. When at thirty-five years of age he 
delivered that Essay on War he stood forth 
again, the realist for his and for all time. 
Note some of his words: 

“. . . War, which to sane men at the present 
day begins to look like an epidemic insanity, 
breaking out here and there like the cholera or 
influenza, infecting men’s brains instead of their 
bowels—when seen in the remote past, in the 
infancy of society, appear a part of the connec- 
tion of events, and, in its place, necessary. 

“ . . War educates the senses, calls into action 
the will, perfects the physical constitution, brings 
men into such swift and close collision in critical 
moments that man measures man. On its own 
scale, on the virtues it loves, it endures no counter- 
feit, but shakes the whole society until every atom 
falls into the place its specific gravity assigns it. 
It presently finds the value of good sense and of 
foresight, and Ulysses takes rank next to Achilles. 

“What does all this war, beginning from the 
lowest races and reaching up to man, signify? 
Is it not manifest that it covers a great and benefi- 
cent principle, which nature had deeply at heart? 
What is that principle?—It is self-help.” 


“But whilst this principle, necessarily, is in § 


wrought into the fabric of every creature, yet it 
is but one instinct; and though a primary one, 
or we may say the very first, yet the appearance 
of the other instincts immediately modifies and 
controls this; turns its energies into harmless, 
useful and high courses, showing thereby what 
was its ultimate design; and, finally, takes out its 
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fangs. ...It is the ignorant and childish part 
of mankind that is the fighting part. 

“ .. All history is the decline of war, though 
the slow decline. 

“|. The eternal germination of the better has 
unfolded new powers, new instincts, which were 
really concealed under this rough and base rind. 

“The idea itself is the epoch; the fact that it 
has become too distinct to any small number of 
persons as to become a subject of prayer and 
hope, of concert and discussion—that is the com- 
manding fact. . . . And so it is not a great matter 
how long men refuse to believe the advent of 
peace: war is on its last legs; and a universal 
peace is as sure as is the prevalence of civilization 
over barbarism, of liberal governments over feudal 
forms. 

“ . . What is the best must be the true: 
what is true—that is, what is at bottom fit and 
agreeable to the constitution of man—must at last 
prevail over all obstruction and all opposition. 

“.. It is a lesson which all history teaches 


and 


wise men, to put trust in ideas and not in circum- 
stances. 

“ ..It is really a thought that built this 
portentous war establishment, and a thought shall 
also melt it away.” 


Friends of Mr. Hull’s reciprocal trade 
agreements will be quick to recognize the 
realism in this statement from Mr. Emer- 
son: 


“Trade, as all men know, is the antagonist of 
.. And, moreover, trade brings men to 
look each other in the face, and gives the parties 
the knowledge that these enemies over sea or over 
the mountain are such men as we; who laugh and 
grieve, who love and fear, as we do.” 


war . 


To the non-resistant pacifist concerned 
with some future difficult decision Mr. 
Emerson wisely observed: 


‘ 


*...I1 will say, such cases seldom or never 
occur to the good and just man; nor are we 
careful to say, or even to know, what in such 
crises is to be done. A wise man will never 
impawn his future being and action, and decide 
beforehand what he shall do in a given extreme 
event. Nature and God will instruct him in that 
hour.” 

“... Everything great must be done in the 
spirit of greatness. The manhood that has been 
in war must be transferred to the cause of peace, 
before war can lose its charm, and peace be 
venerable to men.” 
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And this seventy-two years before William 
James’ “Moral Equivalent of War.” 

That Mr. Emerson approved of William 
Ladd, founder of the American Peace So- 
ciety, appears in his journals. It is shown 
too in this from his Address on War. 


“It is of little consequence in what manner, 
through what organs, this purpose of mercy and 
holiness is effected. The proposition of the Con- 
gress of Nations is undoubtedly that at which 
the present fabric of our society and the present 
course of events do point. But the mind, once 
prepared for the reign of principles, will easily 
find modes of expressing its will.” 

Surely here was a fresh, honest mind, 
firmly but quietly aloof from all get-peace- 
quick schemes, all forms of charlatanry. 

But besides the realities in the uneventful 
life, in his own views of reality, in his 
realistic analyses of the problem of war, 
Mr. Emerson reached still higher realms of 
reality as a poet. 

One Monday night in November, it was 
probably in 1875, sitting alone in the Parker 
House, Boston, Mr. Emerson wrote for his 
journal: 

“The secret of poetry is never explained—is 
always new. We have not got farther than mere 
wonder at the delicacy of the touch, and the 
eternity it inherits.” 


Mr. Emerson could apply that “delicacy 
of the touch,” and open to us “the eternity 
it inherits.” 

Recall his definition of a good book: 

“That book is good 

Which puts me in a working mood. 
Unless to Thought is added Will, 
Apollo is an imbecile.” 

In the following vignette of Nature, he 
holds up to our gaze: 

“Day by day for her darlings to her much she 
added more; 
In her hundred-gated Thebes every chamber was 

a door, 

A door to something grander—loftier walls, and 
vaster floor.” 


In the following lines which Mr. Emer- 
son chose to call Culture he unfolds with a 
sufficing completeness the whole educational 
process: 

“Can rules or tutors educate 
The semigod whom we await? 
He must be musical, 


Tremulous, impressional, 


Alive to gentle influence 

Of landscape and of sky, 

And tender to the spirit-touch 

Of man’s or maiden’s eye: 

But, to his native centre fast, 

Shall into Future fuse the Past, 

And the world’s flowing fates in 
his own mould recast.” 


In the following, called Forbearance, are 
lines of immortal appeal to every one of us: 


“Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk? 
At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 
And loved so well a high behavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay? 
O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine!” 


In his Journals, in his essay on The Poet, 
in his uncompleted poem on The Poet, in- 
deed throughout most of his works Mr. Em- 
erson had many things to say about poets 
and poetry. Writing of A. Bronson Alcott 
and his philosophers at Fruitlands, he wrote 
in his Journal of them that they “have such 
an image of virtue before their eyes, that 
the poetry of man and nature they never 
see; the poetry that is in man’s life, the 
poorest pastoral clownish life; the light that 
shines on a man’s hat, in a child’s spoon, the 
sparkle on every wave and on every mote 
of dust, they see not.” In his Essay he 
writes: “For it is not metres, but a metre- 
making argument that makes a poem,—a 
thought so passionate and alive that like the 
spirit of a plant or an animal it has an archi- 
tecture of its own All that we call 
sacred history attests that the birth of a 
poet is the principal event in chronology 

. . . Art is the path of the creator to his 
work . . . Wherever snow falls or water 
flows or birds fly, wherever day and night 
meet in twilight, wherever the blue heaven 
is hung by clouds or sown with stars, wher- 
ever are forms with transparent boundaries, 
wherever are outlets into celestial space, 
wherever is danger, and awe, and love,— 
there is Beauty, plenteous as rain, shed for 
thee,” the Poet. 


In the first number of the Atlantic Mr. 
Emerson contributed his poem Days, which 
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he once referred to as perhaps his best. 
Dr. William T. Harris, friend of Emerson, 
one-time member of that Concord School 
of Philosophy, at a later time our United 
States Commissioner of Education, first in- 
troduced this poem to me through several 
happy hours I once spent with him on the 
train going from Washington to Louisville, 
Kentucky. This poem is filled with “dis- 
guised divinities,” as is the case with many 
of Mr. Emerson’s works. They paint their 
own pictures and, as in every masterpiece of 
art, they reveal fresh meanings in every 
new day as long as life may last: 
“Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 
Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 
To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all, 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.” 
VI 

““Emerson’s problems”—according to the 
Frenchman, Michaud—‘were his country’s 
problems: how to reconcile the one and the 
many, quality and quantity, culture, soli- 
tude and multitude, thought and action, in- 
dividualism and democracy. Those were 
America’s problems yesterday and they are 
today.” 

Thus, in commemorating as best we may 
a work by Ralph Waldo Emerson, we en- 
gage in a highly proper business. I am 
proud to be associated with it even though 
it must be in this dilettante fashion. The 
many loving labors to do homage to this 
man flow from the best in human hearts. 
In his unostentatious life, in his views of 
reality, in his outlook upon the general 
phases of war, in his fine gifts as America’s 
poet of poets, this our leading light of 
American letters was a realist, a prophet 
of a realism upon which, and upon which 
alone, must rest any desirable peace for the 
world that is to be. 
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Is Latin America Going Fascist? 


By RICHARD F. BERHANDT 


(Dr. Berhandt, a graduate of the University of Basle, is the author of Political Activism, 1932. 
Since 1935 he has been Professor of political economy and sociology at the National University 
in Panama. He is also director and executive secretary of the Institute for Social and Economic 


Research of Panama.—EbpiTor.) 


I 


HE political organization and traditions 

of the Latin American nations are dif- 
ferent from those of this country as well as 
from those of the European nations. There 
has never been a democratic tradition in 
any important part of Latin America. The 
despotic and highly centralized form of 
Spanish colonial government made this im- 
possible and exercised great influence even 
in times of independence, right up to the 
present. In the U. S. merchants and inde- 
pendent farmers built up a genuine democ- 
racy and developed the ability of self gov- 
ernment in the management of their own 
local communities. In Latin America 
neither of these elements existed to a con- 
siderable degree among the native popula- 
tion. 

The lack of popular education made very 
difficult the formation of civic sentiments 
and consciousness which is so indispensable 
for a working democracy. Then there 
existed and still exists in large parts of 
Latin America great social distinctions, 
based either on economic or ethnical fac- 
tors or, as in Ecuador and Peru, on both 
factors at the same time. ‘There were 
hardly any common feelings between large 
landowners of more or less Spanish descent 
and the great masses of Indians with a 
minimum standard of living. Besides, 


physical factors retarded the general de- 
velopment of these areas, especially the 
difficult topographical structure and the 
tropical climate. 

Finally, one has to take into account cer- 
tain psychological features which have re- 
sulted in making progress toward democ- 
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racy in most Latin American nations ex- 
tremely difficult and slow. There is that 
emotionality of the Latin, a certain im- 
patience toward differences of opinion and 
conflicts of interests, which often tends to- 
ward abrupt and violent solutions. Then 
there is little interest in the material side 
of life on the whole. The Latin does not 
care so much for economic “progress.” He 
very seldom regards money making as im- 
portant enough to impose upon himself a 
systematic, well organized form of life or 
to renounce personal intentions incompat- 
ible with them. The spirit of the pioneers 
of the North American West is, therefore, 
something rather strange to Latin Ameri- 
cans. There is also little constancy and 
perseverance to be found. People who feel 
themselves responsible for future genera- 
tions, and who therefore devote their life 
to the solid building up of a material exist- 
ence and of a community life are still rare 
in great parts of Latin America, in spite 
of the very intimate and close family life 
which still prevails. And undoubtedly, such 
types are the most valuable men in any 
democracy. 

What, then, has been the prevailing form 
of government in Latin America hitherto? 
Officially, it has been almost always and 
everywhere “democracia.’’ In fact it was 
a régime of “elites” maintained in the 
majority of the cases by dictators, in others 
in more liberal forms. But very seldom 
was the government really formed accord- 
ing to the will of the majority of the people. 
How could that have been possible? In 
countries with eighty per cent or more illiter- 
ates among their population it is doubtful 
if the majority has any political will at all. 
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Participants in politics are therefore neces- 
sarily relatively few, including only intel- 
lectuals in the capitals and wealthy land- 
owners in villages and towns. The masses 
have always been and are largely still fol- 
lowers and subject to the political molding 
of the leaders. It cannot be different in 
regions where the great majority of the 
population has not yet acquired a real 
contact with modern civilization. There- 
fore, there is hardly a field for creating 
radical diversities of thought. In order 
to produce a considerable diversity of 
political ideas there has to be a great variety 
of intellectual patterns and economic posi- 
tions and interests among those who take 
part in political decisions. Such a situation 
does not yet exist in many Latin American 
countries and, therefore, the differences be- 
tween the political parties have been very 
slight and not so much based on differences 
of opinion, as on adherence to personalities. 
Still, politics of “personalities” prevails 
over politics based on principles. So-called 
parties are formed around certain “caudil- 
los” (political leaders of national impor- 
tance). These parties are popularly called 
after their leaders and are active only in 
election and revolutionary times. 

The main reasons for party affiliations 
are family tradition, personal friendship, 
and, of course, material interest. The issue 
at stake in political controversies is not so 
much concerned with the ideas by which 
the country should be governed, but with 
the problem of who shall take part in the 
administration and hold public offices. 
Party names do not matter at all. There 
have been “liberal” dictators as well as 
“conservative” ones. The limited economic 
development of the countries and the fact 
that most of the private business has been 
in the hands of foreigners made all ambi- 
tious natives concentrate on politics in 
order to participate in the distribution of 
public jobs. 

The development of really effective demo- 
cratic institutions in Latin America cor- 
responds therefore roughly to the state of 
economic progress of the different countries. 
In the most advanced ones which received 
a sizable European immigration, primarily 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile, there is a 
more truly democratic spirit to be found 
in public life than in less advanced lands. 
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II 


This seems to me to be the general back- 
ground of political life in most parts of 
Latin America. However, there are some 
recent changes to be noticed which are of 
importance for our consideration of the 
chances of Fascism in Latin America. They 
can be summed up, in a word as the be- 
ginnings of social and political conscious- 
ness in a greater part of the population. 
Various factors are responsible for this de- 
velopment. 

First of all, there has been partial indus- 
trialization in some regions, with the re- 
sultant formation of a certain industrial 
proletariat, i.e., dependent workers working 
closely together in factories or mines, under 
equal conditions and with equal demands. 
At the same time, there has been a certain 
extension of knowledge among the masses. 
There are today in some parts incomparably 
more facilities of transportation and com- 
munication than ever before. In one word, 
there is more contact between people them- 
selves as well as with the outer world. 

Both facts produce a growing interest 
in social and political problems and a better 
ability to organize—or to be organized. 
A negro in the jungle of the interior of 
Panama, an Indian in a remote valley of 
Mexico, or a gaucho in the plains of Argen- 
tina can hardly be used as a political factor. 
The same people, or their children, working 
for the Panama Canal, or for the oil wells 
owned by a foreign corporation, or in a 
meat factory in Buenos Aires, have become 
politically usable. They are still far from 
being democratic citizens like the average 
English, French or North American, be- 
cause they lack education, civic conscious- 
ness and that minimum of material security 
which is probably indispensable for building 
up a true democracy. But they can form 
part of a mass organization, e.g., of a so- 
called socialist or communist party. This 
one can observe already today in countries 
where there is some industrialization and 
the great majority of the population are 
backward Indians, as in Mexico and Peru. 
In Argentina where there are so many de- 
scendants of emigrated Europeans the gen- 
eral level is somewhat higher. May I call 
your attention to the fact that this situation 
is one of the bases of totalitarian régimes 
in Europe. I should like to call it a politi- 
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cally immature industrial proletariat. Ex- 
perience has taught us that such elements 
are not always builders of democracy or 
socialism but rather are used as pretexts 
either for fascist organizations, with the 
aim to save the world from bolshevism, or 
for so-called socialist dictatorships which 
derive their justification from the argument 
that the masses need still a strong leader- 
ship until they are better developed. In 
fact, both régimes, the fascist as well as 
the socialist totalitarianism, are rather 
similar in their methods and structure. 
Both believe in the use of violence and the 
utmost limitation of individual liberty, in 
favor of the “totalitarian” collectivity. 
Both establish the almost unlimited domi- 
nation of a small minority over the great 
majority by means of a huge organization 
of the entire nation, but try at the same 
time to satisfy the large masses by emo- 
tional propaganda and appeals to their 
collective vanity. 

There are two possible consequences 
which can result from these recent changes. 
The first one is a “socialist-nationalist revo- 
lution” as it exists in Mexico. Here a 
group of intellectuals and soldiers act as 
leaders and organizers of industrial and 
agricultural workers by whose support they 
have come to power, promising them better 
living conditions by nationalization (i.e., 
socialization) of the foreign owned indus- 
tries and distribution or at least collectivi- 
zation of the big land estates. There are 
chances for such a movement in countries 
with an overwhelming Indian population 
because in these cases the merely material 
slogans can be supported by a racial ideol- 
ogy: Indians against white men, the aborigi- 
nes against the sons of the conquistadores 
and suppressors. There is only one land 
in which such a movement can be observed 
in full tilt, Mexico; but in Peru also there 
are prospects for its development, in form 
of the “Aprista” movement which is at 
present checked by the rightist dictator- 
ship. In other countries, like Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, and Guatemala the ethnical structure 
of the population is the same, but there is 
still too little industrialization to make 
such a development likely in the near future. 

The other possible consequence we can 
notice in the examples of Peru and Brazil: 
the establishment of a conservative dicta- 
torship aiming to check any revolutionary 
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or merely leftist tendency. These régimes 
are glad to adopt the efficient methods of 
organization, military training, vigilance, 
and propaganda developed by the totali- 
tarian régimes in Europe of today. They 
ask for and receive instructors for their 
police, army and air forces from Italy and 
Germany, often free of charge. They study 
very carefully the methods of propaganda 
used in those countries and build up their 
own ideology with whatever fascist theories 
and slogans they consider adequate for their 
own purposes. They realize that something 
has to be done in order to improve housing 
and working conditions, to foster social 
security, and to appease the feelings of the 
industrial workers. 

Their chief slogan is anti-Bolshevism, a 
weapon undoubtedly very efficient with all 
vested interests but of little value with the 
great masses of the have-nots. Therefore 
it is necessary for these régimes to create 
a nationalist feeling in the large masses 
of their peoples, appealing to them as mem- 
bers of a specific collectivity who have to 
carry out a high mission and to defend 
their rights against interference from out- 
side. The types of foreigners considered 
most dangerous differ, of course, according 
to the political color of the régimes. While 
in Mexico it is the American and English 
capitalist, in Brazil and Peru it is the “bol- 
shevist agent’”’ who may be seen in an 
American leftist as well as in a Jewish 
refugee from Germany. 

While the leftist régime in Mexico is 
based on the support of certain favored 
groups of industrial workers and peasants, 
these rightist régimes count upon the sym- 
pathies of all vested interests which include, 
as a very important element, the Catholic 
Church. The intellectuals tend in general 
more toward liberalism and even socialism 
but very few of them are able to express 
their views freely, dependent as they are 
upon public jobs. The middle class of in- 
dependent business people and professionals 
which in Europe was responsible in great 
part for the establishment of the dictatorial 
régimes, is in Latin America exceedingly 
small and can therefore offer but little 
support to the dictators. In some more 
advanced states, however, there exist fascist 
fighting and propaganda organizations of 
semi-official type, as the “Nacistas” in 
Chile, the “Integralistas’” in Brazil, and 
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the Legion Civica Argentina in Argentina. 
It is interesting that in these lands many 
people of German and Italian descent live 
and take part in these organizations in 
leading positions. 

There are, however, many discords and 
in no country have these organizations been 
able yet to assume the roie of the Nazi SA 
guards or Fascist militias. Nowhere has 
so far a real totalitarianism been attempted, 
that means, the domination of the whole 
life of the nation and of the individuals by 
the state. So far Latin American dictators 
have been content with maintaining them- 
selves in power without caring so much 
what their subjects thought about them as 
long as they did not offer resistance. On 
the other hand, there has been no fascist 
movement openly directed against an estab- 
lished government, as in Italy and Ger- 
many, with recent exceptions in Chile and 
Brazil where, however, only gradual and 
probably temporary differences exist be- 
tween the government and the rightest 
movements. 

The first case of an attempted totali- 
tarian régime, although still in its begin- 
ning, may now be noticed in Brazil. While 
the ordinary technique of a Latin American 
dictatorship tries to preserve the constitu- 
tional forms and merely puts the friends 
of the dictator in the responsible posts, the 
Vargas “constitution” adapted a central- 
ized régime based on him as a “leader,” 
suppressing all political parties and depriv- 
ing the federal states of a great part of 
their autonomy, as had been done in Ger- 
many also. 

These dictatorships as they exist at pres- 
ent in most Latin American countries are, 
of course, the successors of the usual dic- 
tatorial régimes which try to adapt them- 
selves to the necessities of the new era. 
There are, therefore, certain differences 
some of which have been mentioned. Be- 
sides the mere technical methods which 
they have learned from their European 
colleagues they have to thank them for a 
very considerable moral and _ ideological 
backing. 

In the past they used to present them- 
selves under democratic forms, being aware 
that only democratic states were considered 
civilized. Nowadays, they have lost their 
bad conscience and feel themselves fully 
justified by the illustrious European exam- 
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ples which they try to imitate. They now 
rejoice at being able to enlist in a world- 
front of gallant fighters for culture and 
against the serpent of bolshevism. 

This side of the question is probably the 
most important one for people of this coun- 
try: A fascist Latin America would de- 
cidedly tend toward Europe and would be 
open to foreign, non-American political and 
economic influences. Political relations 
undoubtedly are followed by closer eco- 
nomic cooperation, and although the amaz- 
ing increase of German and Japanese im- 
ports to Latin America in recent years is 
primarily due to exceptionally and in part 
artificially cheap prices, political propa- 
ganda in favor of these countries has also 
a certain bearing. As a matter of fact, it 
can hardly be imagined how efficient Pan 
American cooperation would be possible 
with important Latin American countries 
tending toward Germany, Italy, fascist 
Spain—and perhaps Japan. 

The past half century was characterized 
by the replacement of Spain as an important 
factor in Latin America by the United 
States. Today there is a great probability 
that a fascist and militant Spain, backed 
by the stronger fascist powers, will regain 
a great deal of her lost influence upon the 
Spanish American countries, based, of 
course, on the common language, history, 
and culture. Already one can easily ob- 
serve how the numerous affinities between 
Latin peoples in general support the Italian 
propaganda. A fascist Spain will undoubt- 
edly become the most powerful carrier of 
fascist and un-American influences all over 
Hispanic America. 

There exists so far no formal alliance 
between any Latin American nation and a 
fascist power. Fascist influences upon the 
foreign policy of many Latin American 
governments are, however, obvious, such 
as the recognition of the Italian Empire, 
of the Franco government and the attitude 
toward the League of Nations. 

Nobody can talk nowadays about polit- 
ical tendencies in any Latin American re- 
gion without referring to the strong in- 
fluences from fascist sources. ‘‘Fascism” 
in this respect comprises not only Italy, 
Germany, Portugal, and Franco-Spain, but 
also Japan. The defenders of Mussolini’s 
actions in Abyssinia and Spain defend, at 
the same time, Japan’s actions in China and 
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assault the United States as well as the 
democratic powers in Europe and the 
League of Nations. The propaganda pour- 
ing out of these countries is very intensive 
and often very clever. It is done not only 
by daily broadcasting in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese on special waves at specially con- 
venient times and with very good programs 
which are not at all primarily political but 
stress the culture of the receiving countries 
as well as that of the sending one. Many 
people consider these radio programs as the 
best they are able to receive in Latin Amer- 
ica. Besides, Italian, German, fascist 
Spanish, and Japanese diplomatic and un- 
official representatives, colonies and asso- 
ciations take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity of making propaganda. There are 
scholarships for students and professors 
given, invitations of business people and 
politicians, and a very liberal policy of 
exchange and free distribution of books 
and journals to libraries, universities, and 
scholars. There are now even daily cable 
news and special articles furnished to Latin 
American newspapers free of charge by 
fascist agencies. In the larger Latin Amer- 
ican countries exist many papers of decid- 
edly fascist tendencies, often financially 
backed by interested sources. 

There are, of course, also possibilities for 
serious conflicts between European fascist 
nations and those Latin American nations 
which have a great number of inhabitants 
of German and Italian descent, like Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile. 

However, and in spite of certain tensions 
which exist at present because of the Ger- 
man and, partly, Italian efforts to form 
their own colonies within the Brazilian and 
Argentine states, I believe that the com- 
mon interests between European and Latin 
American dictatorships by far outweigh the 
possibilities for conflicts. The Latin Amer- 
ican “strong men” may receive, even more 
than before, aid in the form of experts, in- 
structors, advisers, armaments, and diplo- 
matic backing. The European fascist 
powers, on the other hand, will be able to 
develop barter trade, thus securing at the 
same time supplies of badly needed raw 
materials and food stuff and purchasers for 
their exports. Other important factors are 
that fascist influenced Latin American 
nations will not and cannot efficiently co- 
operate in international organizations and 
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that in a future war they will—at best— 
maintain a probably very benevolent neu- 
trality toward the aggressors in Europe and 
the Far East. 

On the democratic side, on the other 
hand, there can hardly be noticed any seri- 
ous attempt to present its point of view to 
the Latin American public in efficient ways. 
The United States have done very little 
toward closer cultural relations with Latin 
America, in fact less than many European 
countries. The prestige of France, which 
for a long time was so high in all Latin 
lands, is in full decay, owing to the loss of 
political power of that nation and its rela- 
tively little advancement in economic and 
technical life. For the Latin temperament 
the surface and the accessories of power 
mean much. Therefore, the “dynamic” 
policies of Italy, Germany, and Japan and 
the spectacular presentations of their 
achievements in technique and organization 
have gone far toward gaining sympathy or 
at least regard for these countries. There 
is nothing more successful than success. 
Therefore, what seems to be inactivity of 
the democratic powers, particularly Eng- 
land, France, and the United States in the 
face of aggressions in Europe and East 
Asia, is interpreted very often as a sign 
of decline. 

III 


While one has to be aware of these 
marked tendencies toward totalitarianism 
in Latin America one has to realize, on the 
other hand, that many conditions for the 
establishment of a fully developed totali- 
tarian régime are still lacking. There is 
relatively more prospect, from the view- 
point of the adherent of totalitarian ré- 
gimes, in the more developed countries like 
Mexico and Brazil, of course, than in the 
backward regions of Central America, Bo- 
livia, and Ecuador. But in general one 
should take into account the little ability 
for organization or strong discipline pre- 
vailing among many Latin elements. One 
could say, the Prussian factor is lacking. 
The negro and the Indian, where they are 
sufficiently civilized, are much better ele- 
ments for organization than the mestizo 
and the creole. But even in the countries 
where these elements are numerous the 
facilities for centralized administration and 
intensive training and propaganda are still 
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deficient. Trade unions which were of so 
great importance in Germany and Italy are 
still young in Mexico, Chile, and Argentina 
while there are practically none in other 
countries. Besides, in many countries there 
is no ideological basis on which a real mass 
movement could be built. There is hardly 
any ethnical unity, except in the typically 
Indian lands. But even there the leaders 
are mostly mestizos. Therefore it is difficult 
for any group to claim racial superiority. 
Nor can one speak of a historical right of 
domination, as in Italy. 

Thus, Latin America is not yet either 
democratic or fascist. There is no doubt, 
however, that at present tendencies towards 
totalitarian forms of government, either 
fascist or socialist, are stronger than purely 
democratic ones. 

The question whether Latin America will 
go totalitarian or democratic is far from 
being a merely domestic problem of the 
countries concerned. Peace and _inter- 
American cooperation will depend upon the 
future of democracy. This future can cer- 
tainly not be secured by intervention nor 
by merely counter-propaganda from this 
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country through radio, newspapers, visits, 
and dinner speeches. There is no better 
way to demonstrate the superiority of lib- 
erty than by means of its highest achieve- 
ment, i.e., thinking and knowledge. The 
only suitable way to secure good neighbor- 
hood on this continent is therefore by way 
of mutual assistance in cultural develop- 
ment, by definite and stable forms of educa- 
tional and scientific cooperation which in- 
volve not only a few selected intellectuals, 
but are prone to reach the masses. 

Only then will these masses be able to 
reach a higher standard of living and to 
offer suitable positions to the educated 
youth, thus easing the tendencies toward 
radicalisms and the concentration of inter- 
est upon politics and political jobs. Only 
then, consequently, will they attain political 
and social stability and make a marked ad- 
vance toward a true democracy. Give your 
Latin American neighbors the opportunity 
to study the necessities of their own coun- 
tries below the surface of political propa- 
ganda of whatever tendencies, and you will 
make at least this continent safe for democ- 
racy and peace. 





Plaque on the Monument “Christ 


of the Andes” 


By CHARLES E. BABCOCK 


Librarian of the Pan American Union 


“Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust 
than Argentinians and Chileans break the peace 
sworn at the foot of Christ the Redeemer.” 

HIS sentence, long erroneously reported 

as on one of the inscriptions on the 
monument erected on the boundary line 
between Argentina and Chile, and known 
as the “Christ of the Andes,” was finally 
placed on a plaque by the Rotary Inter- 
national, January, 1937, constituting the 
sixth that has been installed on the monu- 
ment. 

I 

The mystery that surrounded this legen- 
dary plaque was explained in an editorial 
in Wortp Arrarrs of March, 1933, and in 
an article in the Hispanic American His- 
torical Review and in the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union in May 1935; but 


it remained for the Primer Conferencia 
Regional Ibero-Americano de Rotary Inter- 
nacional at its meeting held in Valparaiso 
on March 7, 1936, actually to provide a 
plaque bearing this often quoted sentiment. 
At this meeting, representatives were present 
from the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Para- 
guay, Peru, Venezuela and Uruguay. 

The Resolution providing for the plaque 
was presented to the meeting by the Argen- 
tine Delegation from Rotary District No. 
63. The delegation was headed by Ramon 
Olaceregui of Bahia Blanca with the other 
members consisting of Dr. Lionel Dodds, 
of Mendonza, José Luis Silva Lezama of 
La Plata, Francisco Marsellan of Buenos 
Aires and Bernardo Ferreyeria also of Men- 
donza. The Resolution as unanimously 
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adopted provided that the plaque be pre- 
sented in memory of the Conference then 
assembled in Valparaiso and to perpetuate 
the words quoted at the opening of this 
article by the Chilean Bishop, Monsenor 
Ramon Angel Jara pronounced in his ad- 
dress at the foot of the statue in 1904. 


II 


A year after the meeting in Valparaiso 
on January 17, 1937, delegates from Chile, 
Argentine, Peru and Uruguay gathered to 
install and unveil the plaque. The Chilean 
delegates headed by Don Fernando Car- 
vajal arrived Saturday afternoon at the 
Hotel Balneario at Rio Blanco and the 
Argentine delegates headed by Dr. Ricardo 
Calatroni assembled in Punta del Inca. On 
Sunday morning the two delegations met 
with the representatives of other countries 
at the foot of the mountain for participation 
in the ceremony. 

The daily newspaper “E/ Mercurio” pub- 
lished in Santiago, January 18, 1937, con- 
tained a long article describing the cere- 
mony in which it is quoted: 

“When the delegations were assembled don 
Federico Carvallo, president of the Rotary Club 
of Valparaiso, presented the plaque to the Ar- 
gentines, saying among other things: 

“Fellow Rotarians of Argentina and Chile! To- 
day, when insatiable munitions interests, not yet 
satisfied with the profitable business which they 
are conducting on other continents, are endeavor- 
ing at all hazards to create distrust and envy 
among our sister nations, let us engrave indelibly 
on our spirits this beautiful phrase which we 
have made imperishable in bronze. Let the Ro- 
tarians of Argentina and Chile be forged into a 
single and powerful phalanx capable of pulverizing 
at the very outset the dismal machinations of 
these repugnant ‘international traders in death.” 


Don Luis Cubillos representing the Min- 
ister of Foreign Relations of Chile, Sefor 
Cruchaga Tocornal, delivered an address in 
which he said: 


“Today we see how, following ahead along 
the route already traced, the Rotarians are pro- 
moting the close relationship among the sister 
nations of the continent, certain that the ac- 
quaintanceship among the citizens of different 
countries, the understanding, the same cordial 
companionship which is being established here, is 
the firmest and most secure bond of brotherhood, 
an indispensable basis on which these young na- 
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tions of hispanic America may achieve the great 
destiny which the future reserves for them. 

“A significant ceremony at this moment unites 
at the foot of the Christ of the Andes, Rotarians 
of Argentina, Peru and Chile. The Redeemer 
(monument), symbol of a fervent desire for 
peace among two neighboring republics, stands 
raised like a solemn vow which two nations made 
before the world when they found themselves free 
of the only obstacle which shadowed the horizon 
of their relationship. The Rotary Club, pervaded 
by the lofty sentiment which this vow implies, 
has not wished it to be forgotten, and to this fact 
we owe our meeting on this occasion, to renew a 
promise which other men made in another day, 
other men who also understood the profoundly 
beneficial significance of true and sincere cordiality 
among nations. 

“A plaque of bronze will perpetuate the highly 
eloquent words which a Chilean orator pro- 
nounced upon inaugurating this monument to 
peace. And this remembrance is also a symbol since 
it signifies that the members of the Rotary Club 
of Argentina, Peru and Chile have taken upon 
themselves the task of proving the words of 
Monsefior Ramén Angel Jara not merely an ex- 
ample of good rhetoric but thought made flesh 
among the citizens of each of these countries. . . . 

“The last speaker was don Clemente Diaz Leén, 
president of the R. C. of Santiago, who once more 
asked the Chilean and Argentine rotary clubs to 
perpetuate the memory of the illustrious rulers of 
Chile and Argentina and that of Monsefior Jara 
who had with grand vision effected in 1904 a 
work of peace and closer understanding which 
initiated the work which the Rotary is continuing 
to perform and which is beng fulfilled by the sig- 
nificant act now being performed. 

“The words of Sr. Diaz Leén met with great 
applause, and after cheers raised to Chile and 
Argentina and the singing of hymns, a Chilean 
rotarian removed the Argentine flag and an Argen- 
tine rotarian the Chilean flag, both of which had 
covered the plaque, leaving it unveiled and de- 
livered to future generations as a remembrance 
which time cannot efface.” 


III 


More than one hundred persons, includ- 
ing the wives and families of the attending 
Rotarians and occupying forty automobiles, 
attended these significant unveiling cere- 
monies. 

The plaque has been placed on the west 
side of the monument under the official one 
on the same side where a small plaque was 
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installed by the Rotary International in 
1931. 

Truly, “We hasten to do the thing we 
would have done had we but known more 
at the time of doing.” 

After the conclusion of the ceremony 
and the return to the hotel, Sefor Fernando 
Carvajal, delegate of the Rotary Club of 
Peru, as well as International Delegate, 
gave impressive evidence of the friendly 
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spirit existing between the Rotary Clubs of 
Latin America by the presentation to the 
President of the Los Andes Club of a silver 
plaque bearing the insignia of the Rotary 
International with the following legend: 


“May the bonds of union between Chile and 
Peru be as intimate as those which the colors of 
their flags form in the breast of the Rotary Club 
of Lima, a Chilean and a Peruvian. Fernando 
Carvajal. Tobias Barros.” 





Pan Americanism—lIts Justification 


and Future 


By SENOR DR. HECTOR DAVID CASTRO 


Minister of El Salvador to the United States 


I 


AN Americanism—Its Justification and 
Future is a topic which is of paramount 
importance to all the Nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I feel that it is absolutely 
necessary for one who writes on this sub- 
ject to point out the real meaning of the 
term, or at least the meaning that is most 
expressive of the principal characteristics 
of this unparalleled Continental movement. 
Pan Americanism, first of all, is coopera- 
tion of the Republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere in taking care of their common in- 
terests, and in promoting their general 


welfare. 
II 


In speaking about the common interests 
of the Republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, I must say that one of the most im- 
portant of such interests is the status of 
independence attained by the American 
States. A majority of them became inde- 
pendent from their mother countries within 
a period of time that only reaches half a 
century. We can trace back Pan Ameri- 
canism to that time immediately following 
their struggle for freedom. Pan American- 
ism was in its inception an _ instinctive 
movement which grouped together the 
American Republics in order to face a com- 
mon danger, which was no other than the 
ambitions of some European powers that 


were directed to regain the colonies they 
had lost, or to take at least advantage of 
the first opportunity to produce a new col- 
onization scheme. The Monroe Doctrine, 
though it was a unilateral declaration of 
policy of the United States of America, 
worked in perfect harmony with the Pan 
American movement at that early stage of 
the independent life of the American Na- 
tions. 

If independence is to be protected, it 
must rest, in the first place, on the mutual 
respect of the American Republics. In this 
connection, we may find a positive safe- 
guard of this interest in the Eighth Article 
of the Convention of Rights and Duties of 
the States, which was signed at Montevideo 
in December, 1933, by the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of the American States. 
The article was unanimously adopted and 
reads as follows: 


“Article VIII. No State has any right to inter- 
vene in the internal or in the external affairs of any 
other State.” 


In facing the problem of aggression by 
any non American Power to any of the 
American Republics, the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
which met at Buenos Aires in 1936, adopted 
a Convention which provides for consulta- 
tions to which any of the American Gov- 
ernments may invite the others whenever 
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a menace to the peace of America is im- 
pending. 

There is, in consequence, a concerted ac- 
tion of the American Republics in protect- 
ing the independent status of each one of 
them by means of mutual respect and also 
by cooperation against perils which have 
their origin outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

In matters relating to commerce, sanita- 
tion, immigration, etc., the Pan American 
movement has led to beneficial agreements, 
and also to acts of legislation on the part 
of some Governments, all of which rest 
upon a genuine desire to increase the ties 
of mutual friendship and cooperation of 
the American Republics. 


III 


Pan Americanism and Inter-American 
Cooperation are two expressions meaning 
exactly the same, whether we take the 
broadest view of Bolivar, the Liberator, 
who cherished the dream of a Confedera- 
tion of the American States, or whether we 
take the view of simply bringing together 
the American Nations into a system of 
moral, economical and political cooperation 
without impairing in the least the inde- 
pendent status of any individual nation. 

Pan Americanism has been, therefore, 
the action of the American Republics in 
helping themselves to maintain their inde- 
pendence from foreign powers, to consoli- 
date their position as members of the fam- 
ily of nations and to lend themselves recip- 
rocally such help and cooperation as may 
be necessary to preserve a spirit of soli- 
darity which has real existence in each one 
of the peoples of the New World. 

You have undoubtedly heard that some 
foes of Pan Americanism profess to regard 
it as something that is incompatible with a 
clear understanding of different conditions 
prevailing in the American Continent. 
They speak about dissimilarities between 
the customs, education and feelings of the 
United States of America as compared with 
those of the Latin American Nations. 

We find in history that sometimes within 
the boundaries of a single independent 
State there have been differences between 
the peoples living on its soil that are by 
far more pronounced than those that exist 
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between our peoples in the Western Hemi- 
sphere; and yet the national unity was not 
broken on account of such differences. 

We cannot find, therefore, any reason 
why in order to keep the spirit of solidarity 
and cooperation of the Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere any one of them 
should change in the least its customs, or 
lose the respect for its traditions. What 
we need is to emphasize the fact that in 
spite of such differences Pan Americanism 
is and has been a going concern for more 
than a hundred years. 


IV 


We are not going to deny that at certain 
times there have been controversies and 
suspicions which have created temporary 
barriers to the cordiality of relations of 
some countries of the New World, but we 
may fairly assume that they have been 
overshadowed by the controversies and sus- 
picions that have always prevailed among 
the nations of other quarters of the globe. 
We may also state that we find in the his- 
tory of the Old World that when the senti- 
ments of the peoples against war have been 
made manifest as promising signs of an en- 
during peace, the respite has been short 
and almost immediately followed by a new 
alignment of nations that simply accentu- 
ated the reciprocal distrust prevailing 
among them. Contrariwise, we find in 
America that after any period of armed 
strife the nations that were neutral to the 
conflict try persistently to obliterate the 
hatred that so long endures after any war. 
In recent years, when a state of violence 
prevailed on a certain section of the Amer- 
ican Continent, we saw the Diplomatic 
Representatives of the belligerent Nations 
sitting at the same table of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union as a 
silent proof that not even the calamities of 
war may shake away the spirit of solidarity 
which animates the American Nations. 
Pan Americanism has had its crises, but it 
has lived through them successfully. 

I said before that Pan Americanism has 
been unparalleled by any other similar 
movement in other parts of the world. 
Twenty-one American Republics which find 
their territory covering the greatest part of 
the Western Hemisphere, and which be- 
came independent in a short period of time 
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that barely exceeds a century and a quar- 
ter, could not but find in their common 
birth to freedom a clear warning that they 
were to tread upon the paths of the future 
united in a spirit of reciprocal helpfulness. 
Pan Americanism was not, therefore, the 
result of treaties or any other kind of inter- 
national compacts. It was the mere reali- 
zation of a common destiny of the countries 
of the New World, which, through a benev- 
olent design of a Providence superior to 
man, shared a great heritage after attain- 
ing their freedom from European powers. 

It is only natural that we should expect 
little sympathetic understanding for the 
Pan American movement in some other 
quarters of the world. Those who will op- 
pose it will speak of unity of the human 
race, and of the danger of forming conti- 
nental blocks that will make it difficult to 
approach on a world basis the solution of 
the common problems of humanity. How- 
ever, American problems need American 
solutions; and we may say in return that 
the Western Hemisphere has never yet 
found any handicap for the solution of 
worid problems arising out of Pan Amer- 
icanism; nor will such a handicap ever be 
found, as the Pan American movement has 
never been aggressive, but on the contrary 
it came out of a natural sentiment of self 
preservation and of solidarity against the 
ambitions of some European powers. The 
Republics of America have constantly 
proven their readiness to cooperate with all 
nations of the earth in the cause of peace, 
and many of them have enthusiastically 
cooperated in the formation of world tri- 
bunals of international justice and of the 
League of Nations. 

Something that we must regret sincerely 
is the fact that the thesis of Pan American- 
ism pictured as a stumbling block for uni- 
versal peace has some listeners of the higher 
type in America. We find an explanation 
for this in three different ways: the fear 
that the Pan American movement might 
increase the influence of some of the larger 
countries of America; difficult inter-Amer- 
ican communications that have prevailed 
on this continent for many years and that 
have been in contrast with easy communi- 
cations with many important nations over- 
seas; and strong commercial ties with the 
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latter nations. All these have been factors 
in delaying a full realization of the positive 
importance of the Pan American movement. 

There are also foes of Pan Americanism 
that belong to that peculiar type of persons 
that enlist against an idea without ever at- 
tempting to understand its real meaning. 
You find everywhere in abundance this type 
of men whenever any issue of importance 
is raised. There is no argument that we 
may offer with avail to this group of foes, 
who are simply moved by prejudice. 

Let us state, therefore, that Pan Amer- 
icanism, like any other important issue, has 
friends and foes. We do not want it to 
have only friends. There has never been 
any important movement in history that 
has had no foes. The more important a 
movement, the more foes it has encoun- 
tered in its path. We may mention Chris- 
tianism, just in passing, to say that for al- 
most two thousand years it has striven to 
plant mutual love in the hearts of men, and 
still the fight is on. 


V 

In synthesis, I regard as a first aim of 
Pan Americanism to form in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect such strong ties among 
the American Republics that they may 
need no longer fear aggression from any 
nation, group of nations or political sys- 
tems of other continents; and as a second 
aim to foster inter-American cooperation 
in every possible way, in order to bring 
about as close a solidarity of interests as it 
is possible to attain by human endeavor. 

In each one of the American Republics 
the importance of the Pan American move- 
ment should be duly stressed; schools and 
libraries should work together with the ed- 
ucational authorities in order to give every 
citizen a clear concept of Pan Americanism 
and of its bearing on the future welfare of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Pan Americanism has a clean record 
to show. No enemies will check its prog- 
ress. The dreams of the builders of our 
nations have not faded. On the contrary, 
they will shine forth to future generations 
as a guiding light that will lead the Amer- 
ican Republics to the fulfilment of their 
great destiny. 
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UNITED STATES GROUP 
of the 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Washington, D. C. 
Monday, January 17, 1938. 


(As is familiar to readers of Wortp Arratrs, it is our policy to keep them informed of the In- 


terparliamentary Union. 


HE American Group of the Interparliamentary 

Union met for its Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting 

in the room of the Committee on the Library, 
United States Senate, at 10:30 o’clock a. m. 

Among those present were: Representatives 
Charles A. Eaton, of New Jersey; Millard F. 
Caldwell, of Florida; Ralph E. Church, of Illinois; 
William S. Jacobsen, of Iowa; Luther A. Johnson, 
of Texas; Fritz G. Lanham, of Texas; Thomas S. 
McMillan, of South Carolina; Caroline O’Day, 
of New York; and Senators Elbert D. Thomas, of 
Utah; Tom Connally, of Texas; Ernest W. Gibson, 
of Vermont; Robert M. LaFollette, of Wisconsin; 
Kenneth McKellar, of Tennessee. Present also: 
Arthur Deerin Call, Permanent Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Representative Eaton: Senator Barkley, of Ken- 
tucky, the President of the American Group, 
having been called to the White House, cannot be 
here until later, and I have been asked to call the 
meeting to order. 

The first order of business is the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting. 

Representative Lanham: Since these minutes ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record of January 13, 
1938, I move that their reading be dispensed with, 
and that they be approved. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 

It was announced that Representative Charles 
J. Colden, of California, could not be present be- 
cause of illness. 

Representative Lanham: Representative Fred 
Biermann has been taken to the hospital this 
morning, and I have been asked to announce his 
inability to be present. 

Dr. Call: Mr. President, Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson, of Arkansas, died in July last. This 
highly valued friend of the Interparliamentary 
Union attended the Conference in Stockholm as 
far back as 1921, the Conference in Copenhagen in 
1923, and, at the meeting at Bucharest, in 1931, 
being invited to deliver an address, he spoke with 
commanding eloquence, concluding with these 
words: 

“We of the United States recognize that our 
own prosperity is inseparably bound up with the 
Progress and welfare of the peoples of other 
nations. We are anxious to see trade barriers 


lowered, to contribute to the promotion of inter- 
national good will, and to aid in the reduction of 
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These ‘“‘minutes’’ constitute an unvarnished vignette of our American 
Group of that body 


Epiror.) 


armaments, to the end that the wealth of nations 
may be devoted to spiritual and intellectual prog- 
ress, rather than to mere purposes of defense or 
aggression.” 

Representative Lanham: I move that two Mem- 
bers of the Senate and one Member of the House 
of Representatives be appointed by the President 
of the Group to draft resolutions relative to the 
death of Senator Robinson, that the resolutions 
be spread on the minutes of this Group, that a 
copy be sent to the family of the late Senator and 
also printed in the Congressional Record. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 

Dr. Call thereupon referred to various commu- 
nications and publications available to members 
of the Group, and called attention to sugges- 
tions that have been made relative to the award 
of the Nobel Peace Prize to the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

Senator La Follette: I move that the President 
of the Group be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider this matter, with power to act. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 

Dr. Call called attention to the suggestion that 
it might be advisable to hold the 1939 meeting of 
the Interparliamentary Union in the United States. 

Representative Lanham: I move that the Presi- 
dent of the American Group appoint an appropri- 
ate committee to look into the feasibility and 
possibility of arranging for this matter. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 

Dr. Call read a list of the various standing Com- 
missions of the Union, the Commission on Political 
and Organization Questions; on Juridical Ques- 
tions; on Economic and Financial Questions; on 
Ethnic and Colonial Questions; on Reduction of 
Armaments; on Social and Humanitarian Ques- 
tions, and on Intellectual Relations. He stated 
that the Group is expected to be represented on 
each of these Commissions, 

Representative McMillan: I move that the Sec- 
retary select the membership of this Group on 
these Commissions from the membership of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, with the 
approval of the President of the American Group. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 


Report of Treasurer 


Dr. Call: The Treasurer, Representative Bloom, 
being obliged to be in New York, has asked me to 
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submit his report for him. He reports that on 
January 18, 1937, there was in the treasury $106.65, 
and that on January 18, 1938, there is in the 
treasury $106.65. P 

Senator McKellar: I move that the report be 
received and filed. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 


Reports of Delegates to Paris Meeting 

in 

Dr. Call: A number of those present attended 
the meeting in Paris, September 1 to 6, last. I am 
sure each one who was there could make a very 
interesting and valuable report. 

Senator McKellar: I suggest that 
Thomas of Utah make the report. 

Senator Thomas: Mr. President, I think the 
meeting was decidedly worth while from practi- 
cally every standpoint. We all gained some good 
from going, and I am sure those who attended 
from other countries were also benefited through 
the exchange of opinions. 

Senator McKellar: We felt very proud of two 
of our representatives, Senator Barkley and Sen- 
ator Thomas. Senator Barkley made one of the 
finest speeches that was ever made in any parlia- 
mentary body, out at Versailles. This fine address 
was published in the French, the English and the 
American papers. His arguments were sound and 
seemed to meet with full approval not only of 
Americans but of our European and other foreign 
brethren. I was very proud of the speech. 

Representative McMillan: I was impressed by 
the very profound attention given to Senator 
Barkley during his entire address. 

Representative Lanham: Mr. President, I think 
from many angles our country gets more out of 
the very small appropriation made for the Inter- 
parliamentary Union than any other appropriation 
of which i know. It enables us to keep in touch 
with the people of other countries, to learn of their 
views, to mix with them on entirely harmonious 
grounds and friendly relationships, and all this in 
an organization claiming no power to take final 
action. In such ways, it would appear, we gain 
a great deal for our country, especially in our 
efforts to impress the others with our own sin- 
cere willingness to help in promoting the cause 
of peace, to which this organization is especially 
devoted. 

Many things impressed me in addition to the 
meetings themselves. It will also be recalled that 
Senator Thomas and the lady member of our or- 
ganization, Representative Jenckes, of Indiana, 
made addresses. The various receptions that 
were given, for instance the one in the Chamber 
of Deputies, presided over by M. Herriot, were 
most impressive. These social contacts, which 
give an opportunity for an exchange of ideas 
among the various people, aside from the stated 
meetings of the Union itself, are most helpful. I 
know of no small expenditure producing results 
for our country comparable, in my estimation, 
to the benefits received from our interest and 
participation in the Interparliamentary Union. 

Representative Eaton: You consider this or- 
ganization of value to the world? 

Representative Lanham: I certainly do, and es- 
pecially now, when we are all interested in peace 
—and there are so few organizations working 


Senator 
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effectively to that end. When men of these va- 
rious nations get together in a harmonious spirit, 
having that common cause in view, the effects can 
be but helpful. It is a leaven. If it does not 
leaven the whole loaf, at least it has a tendency 
in that direction. 

Senator La Follette: Mr. President, I think there 
is little I can add to what has already been 
stated by the other members of the delegation 
which attended the most recent meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union, in Paris. It was my 
first opportunity to be a member of the American 
delegation to one of these meetings. 

I was much impressed not only with the oppor- 
tunity which Representative Lanham has stressed, 
of meeting men from various parliaments and leg- 
islatures, but it also seemed to me that the idea of 
the Interparliamentary Union demonstrated itself 
to be sound, namely, that it provides an oppor- 
tunity for discussion of international questions of 
great importance in a manner which would not 
be possible if people were speaking officially, or 
assuming responsibility for their government. 

I have always been interested in the work of 
the Interparliamentary Union, and I am _ very 
happy to have had my impressions previously 
formed confirmed by my opportunity to attend 
the gathering in Paris. 

Representative Luther Johnson: I think there 
is no better way to enable Americans to get a 
better outlook on world affairs than to attend 
one of these meetings and mingle with representa- 
tives from other countries. The thing which 
impressed me most about the meeting in Paris 
was the apparently sincere desire on the part of 
the delegates from the many countries repre- 
sented to see peace brought about. I believe that 
all without exception stressed the desire of their 
countries for peace. 

I think the opportunity of seeing the representa- 
tives of the law-making bodies of twenty-eight 
countries of the world, the way they dress, their 
appearance, and to learn how they are dealing 
with problems similar to those in this country, 
is of itself a broadening influence, a development 
of one’s mind. 

I was privileged to visit twelve countries of 
Europe with Senator McKellar, and I think no 
one else saw more of Europe in less time and got 
a better impression of it, because we made the 
trip by automobile. 

The meetings of the Interparliamentary Union 
are valuable, and Representative Lanham, with 
his usual adept way of expressing himself, has 
described the meeting as it should be described, 
and has expressed the correct thought in stating 
that the money is well spent in this effort to pro- 
mote good will among the nations, and to em- 
phasize the desire of our country for cooperation 
in securing the peace of the world. 


Election of Officers 


Representative Eaton: The next order of busi- 
ness is the election of officers. 

Representative Lanham: I move that the pres- 
ent officers be re-elected to their present positions, 
except that provision be made for filling vacancies 
which may have occurred or which may occult. 
The following officers were declared elected: 
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President, Senator Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky. 
Vice-Presidents— 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, Wisconsin. 
Representative Sam D. McReynolds, Ten- 
nessee. 
Senator Wallace H. White, Maine. 
Treasurer, Representative Sol Bloom, New York. 
Secretary, Representative Charles A. Eaton, New 
Jersey. 
Permanent Executive Secretary, Arthur Deerin 
Call. 
Executive Committee 


Senator Alben W. Barkley, ex officio, Chairman. 
Representative Albert E. Carter, California. 
Representative Fritz G. Lanham, Texas. 
Senator Tom Connally, Texas. 
Senator Millard Tydings, Maryland. 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan. 
Representative Robert L. Bacon, New York. 
Representative Charles A. Eaton, New Jersey. 
Representative Virginia E. Jenckes, Indiana. 
Representative Thomas S. McMillan, South Car- 
olina. 


Members of Permanent Study Commissions 


Members asked to serve upon the Permanent 
Study Commissions, with the understanding that 
others as they desire may be added, follow: 

Political and Organization Questions. Senator 
James F. Byrnes, South Carolina; Representative 
B. Carroll Reece, Tennessee. 

Ethnic and Colonial Questions. Representatives 
Caroline O’Day, New York; Charles A. Eaton, 
New Jersey. 

Economic and Financial Questions. Representa- 
tives Thomas S. McMillan, South Carolina; Rich- 
ard B. Wigglesworth, Massachusetts; Henry B. 
Steagall, Alabama; Senator Alva B. Adams, Colo- 
rado. 

Disarmament Questions. Senator Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar, Tennessee; Representative Fred Biermann, 
Iowa. 

Juridical Questions. Senators Sherman Minton, 
Indiana; Ernest W. Gibson, Vermont; Representa- 
tive James A. Shanley, Connecticut. 

Social and Humanitarian Questions. Represen- 
tatives Jed Johnson, Oklahoma; Virginia E. 
Jenckes, Indiana; Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., 
Maine. 

Intellectual Cooperation. Senator Eibert D. 
Thomas, Utah; Representative Fritz G. Lanham, 
Texas. 

Senator Barkley, entering the room, expressed 
his regret at being delayed. Upon question as to 
whether or not he favored inviting the Inter- 
parliamentary Union to meet in the United States 
in 1939 he expressed the view that it would not 
be possible to make it sufficiently agreeable to the 
conferees, especially during that year, to warrant 
such an invitation at this time. 


Thanks to the Executive Secretary 


Representative McMillan: I move that we ex- 
press the thanks of the American Group to its 
Permanent Executive Secretary for the very fine 
service he has rendered to it from year to year, 
and for the interest he has always manifested in 
the Interparliamentary Union work. 


Without 
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Dr. Call, the American Group would be hope- 
lessly at sea in the preparation of anything we 
may have to say or do as we attend the meetings. 
He, always on the job, is also indispensable when 
we arrive at the meetings. I move that the Group 
express its appreciation of his services. 
Representative Lanham: And for the geniality 
with which he has performed his services. 
President Barkley: The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of Representative McMillan as 
amended by Representative Lanham. 
(The motion was agreed to by a rising voted.) 
Thereupon, at 11 o’clock and 50 minutes a. m., 
the meeting adjourned. 








Notes in Brief 








Tue AcapeMy of International Law will hold 
its session of two terms this summer at the 
Hague, from July 4 to August 26. The Academy, 
which is sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, will meet as usual in the 
Palace of Peace. 


GARDENS AND PARKS of Peace are now prom- 
ising to blossom all over America. Several inter- 
national picnic grounds, bridges and parks stretch 
along the Canadian border of the United States, 
from Maine to the Portal” at Blaine, 
Washington. In South America, since the Peace 
Garden lately opened at La Plata, Argentina, two 
others, one at Caracas, Venezuela, and another in 
Rio de Janeiro, are projected. Funds are also 
being raised for a Peace Park on the Rio Grande, 
one half to be in Texas and the other across the 
river in Mexico. 


“Peace 


IN ACCORDANCE with the custom which has 
grown up in Italy of rewarding the peasants who 
have remained most faithful to the land and its 
the awarded a prize to 
Vittorio Gelli, of Montale, whose family has been 
working the same land for 932 years. 


cultivation Duce has 


THE INTER-AMERICAN system of peaceful settle- 
ment of differences was again honored in May, 
when Chile and Argentina agreed to submit a 
difference concerning the ownership of islands of 
the Beagle Channel to the Attorney-General of 
the United States for arbitration. 


THe Stupent Travel Fellowship plan offered 
last year by the Pan American Airways System 
well received that the System is again 
offering the Fellowships to students from Latin 


was so 
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America who desire to pursue studies in the col- 
leges and universities of the United States. One 
fellowship goes to each Latin American republic 
and includes round-trip transportation over the 
Pan American Airlines. The choice of students— 
strictly on the basis of ability—and the selection 
of educational institutions as well as adminis- 
trative details are handled by the Institute of 
International Education in New York City, which, 
because of its high standards, enjoys great prestige 
throughout Latin America. Educational officials 
in the Americas believe such fellowships will surely 
promote closer intellectual relations between the 
American republics. 


Tue Senate has authorized President Roosevelt 
to bestow the Distinguished Service Medal on 
two British officers for courageously aiding the 
survivors of the U. S. gunboat Panay, bombed by 


Japanese. The Navy Cross was also voted to two 
other British officers who aided the American 
gunboat. 


On Apri 22 the American Ambassador at Tokyo 
received from the Japanese government a check 
for $2,214,007.36 as indemnity for death and 
personal and property losses resulting from the 
attack on the Panay and American merchant 
vessels on December 12, 1937. 


THE sEcOND International summer school will 
be open this year in Viggbyholm, Sweden, from 
June 1 to September 1. The course is open to 
“all young people of all nationalities who wish 
to know more about the religious, social and cul- 
tural conditions in the world today; who want 
to live for a time with their fellows from other 
countries and who perhaps feel their responsibility 
for the future of mankind.” 


A NEw spirit of confidence in India is said to 
have risen out of the reconciliation of the British 
government and Mahatma Gandhi. Hindus and 
Mohammedans also have reached virtual agree- 
ment on outstanding differences. As a result 
Gandhi occupies a position enormously strength- 
ened, and hope is expressed for the political sta- 
bility of future India. 


Tue Littte ENTENTE, originally formed by 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia to keep 
Hungary in check and to prevent the return of 
the Hapsburgs in Austria, met in May. Pressure 
of internal and external problems have broadened 
the scope of the Entente. Navigation of the 
Danube, allegiance to the League, a common 
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attitude toward foreign affairs and the minorities 
question were the crucial points in the statement 
which came out of the May conference. 


Tue custom of bargaining in Turkish shops 
is soon to be abolished by law. Prices are to be 
fixed, and any shopkeeper who accepts from a 
customer more or less than the price marked on 
an article will be liable to a heavy fine. 


A MONUMENT to the memory of the eighteenth- 
century English writer Arthur Young is to be 
erected on the Quai de la Colonne at Calais by 
the local Commissariat of Tourism in time to be 
unveiled in 1942, the occasion of the 150th anni- 
versary of the publication of his famous book 
“Travels in France.” Young, who lived 1741-1820, 
had the reputation of being the greatest of all 
English writers on agriculture. Less known as a 
social and political observer, his two-volume work 
on France just prior to the French Revolution is 
now recognized as an authoritative book. This 
and many of his other writings were translated 
into French shortly after publication in England. 


AN AGREEMENT between Great Britain and Ire- 
land was signed on April 25 which brings to an 
end a disastrous six-year tariff war between the 
two countries. Great Britain, by this accord, 
surrenders its naval rights in the Irish ports of 
Cobh, Bere Haven and Lough Swilly and for a 
stipulated £10,000,000 renounces all further claims 
to land annuities. Thus the British give up all 
holds on the soil of Ireland. Ireland, in this 
accord, means, of course, the twenty-six southern 
counties that claim that title. 


DELEGATES FROM more than sixty nations will 
celebrate the seventy-fifth year of the Inter- 
national Red Cross this summer with a conference 
in London, June 20 to 24. The conference, held 
every four years, met in 1934 in Tokyo. It was 
to have been held this year in Madrid, had not 
the civil war there prevented. 


JAPAN PLANS for the emigration of 1,500,000 
youths to Manchoukuo in the next twenty years. 
Persons from rural and poorer districts of Japan 
will be helped to attend training institutes in 
Japan and practice-colonies in Manchoukuo. The 
best lands available happen to be in the north, 
where in the course of time the settlers will 
“form a human bulwark against Russia.” 


On Marcu 1 the International Association of 
Japan, successor to the League of Nations Asso- 
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ciation of Japan, decided to withdraw from the 
Federation of League of Nations Associations. 


TueE Local Official Gazette at Gibraltar on May 
3 gave notice of a state of overcrowding in Gibral- 
tar due to the large number of Spaniards seeking 
shelter there. This gave rise to the danger of an 
epidemic which might menace the civil community 
and, if it spread to the garrison, impair the effi- 
cient defence of the fortress; and, moreover, it 
meant that many local British subjects were 
unable to find accommodation. The police were 
ordered to undertake a drastic review of all 
permits of residence. 


A sHort time ago following upon the recent 
flight of six United States army planes to attend 
the inauguration of the new President of Argen- 
tina, Dr. Roberto Ortiz, the Argentine Govern- 
ment inquired of this Government whether it 
could secure the service of eight officers of the 
United States Army Air Corps to give technical 
instruction in training the officers of the Argen- 
time Army Air Corps. This Government, grati- 
fied by this indication of confidence on the part 
of the Argentine Government in the capacity and 
ability of the United States Army Air Corps, has 
been pleased to announce that contracts have been 
signed under which eight officers shortly will pro- 
ceed to Argentina to give the technical instruction 
desired by that Government. Secretary Hull 
adds: “This is a further indication of mutually 
beneficial cooperation between two countries of 
the Americas.” 


Mr. Carter Goopricu of New York, N. Y., is 
to represent the United States at the quarterly 
sessions of the governing body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office at Geneva, Switzerland. He 
attended the session starting May 30, 1938. 


Watpo G. LELanp, Executive Director of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, and Solon 
J. Buck, Director of Publications of our National 
Archives, have been appointed with the approval 
of President Roosevelt delegates on the part of 
the United States to the Eighth International Con- 
gress of Historical Sciences to be held in Zurich, 
August 28 to September 4, 1938. 


UNDER DATE of May 14, 1938, the Department 
of State announces the appointment of the Honor- 
able Henry L. Stimson and the Honorable Nor- 
man H. Davis as representatives of the United 
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States on the Panel of Mediators created by the 
Inter-American Treaty on Good Offices and 
Mediations signed at Buenos Aires on December 
23, 1936, and ratified by the President of the 
United States on July 13, 1937. 


Tue GOVERNMENT OF UNITED STATES is co- 
operating with more than thirty governments with 
the view to facilitating the immigration from 
Austria and Germany of political refugees. The 
Department has designated Mr. Myron Taylor— 
Mr. Robert Pell and Mr. George Brent assistants— 
as representative of the United States on the In- 
ternational Committee for Refugees. It is an- 
nounced that the first meeting of the Committee 
will be held July 6 at Evian, France. 








Book Reviews 








By M. S. Call 


Tue Sources OF Mopern INTERNATIONAL Law. By 
George A. Finch. Pp. 115 and index. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Washing- 
ton, 1937. 


What constitutes international law? How are 
laws made for the nations? Who says there shall 
be such law? Who interpret the laws, and on 
what authority? These are everyday questions 
which might be asked by anyone interested in in- 
ternational matters. They are answered clearly in 
this volume, “slender in form but closely-knit.” 

Mr. Finch, who holds among other positions 
that of editor of the “American Journal on Inter- 
national Law”, believes that modern laws of na- 
tions spring from many sources but all are rooted 
in natural law, as well as in treaties and court de- 
cisions of the past. It needs to be studied in the 
laboratory of the world’s experience since it is a 
science affecting the destiny of the whole human 
race. 

The subject becomes clear and beautiful as thus 
treated. He quotes David Jayne Hill who said of 
Justice, “its foundations are laid in the moral na- 
ture of humanity”, and, though like some vast 
cathedral it is still uncompleted, “we may bring 
our unhewn stones . . . in the faith that its in- 
visible Builder and Maker will shape them to a 
place in the permanent structure.” 


Latin America, Its PLace in Wortp Lire. By 
Samuel Guy Inman. Pp. 454 and index. Wil- 
lett, Clark & Co., Chicago, 1937. Price $3.75. 


The countries of Latin America are, of course, 
only superficially alike, but as a whole they are 
increasingly important to the United States. Mr. 
Inman, a thorough student of the subject, shows 
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in this book the characteristics of each country 
and, too, its place in the whole pattern. He fits 
the United States into the design as well. The 
chapter on Mexico is particularly timely just now. 
The author writes in his chatty, readable style, 
familiar to readers of WorLD AFrrarrs, and achieves 
a really important summary review of the western 
hemisphere, its puzzles and possibilities. 


SouTH TO SAMARKAND. By Ethel Mannin. Pp. 
348, illustrations and index. Dutton, N. Y., 
1937. Price $3.50. 


ForsippEN Roap, KaBuL TO SAMARKAND. By 
Rosita Forbes. Pp. 281, illustrations, map and 
index. Dutton, N. Y., 1937. Price $3.50. 


LAUGHING OppysEYy. By Eileen Bigland. Pp. 307. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1938. Price $2.50. 


Ever since Ella Maillart, the Swiss journalist, 
brought out her book, “Turkestan Solo”, travel 
books about the border lands between Europe and 
Asia have been appearing. There seems to have 
been a real epidemic of travel in difficult and for- 
bidden regions by women. 

The three books above are all by English women 
writers. The first takes “the golden road to Sam- 
arkand” by way of Moscow; the second ap- 
proaches that storied city of Tamarlaine through 
India and Afghanistan; the third writer roams 
about Russia and down to the Caucasus looking 
only for the essence of the Russian mind. In all 
three books we get not only the thrill of hearing 
about the accomplishment of difficult feats, but 
also keen and intelligent information about the 
peoples of Central Asia and Russia. 


Tue Process oF CHANGE IN THE OTTOMAN Em- 
PIRE. By Wilbur W. White. Pp. 365 and index. 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. Price $3.50. 


Through special analysis of Greece in Europe, 
Egypt in Africa and Iraq in Asia, Professor White 
follows the break-up of the old Ottoman Empire. 
Other portions of the Empire are referred to 
briefly, as also Turkey herself, before and after 
1774. 

The whole study demonstrates that there has 
never been sufficient legal provision for change in 
the status quo at any given time; and yet natural 
pressures make change inevitable. While Turkey 
in 1936 and Egypt in 1937 did, in fact, bring 
about peaceful change in states, a beginning has 
hardly been made. Treaties need to be somewhat 
differently drawn to open the way for change, and 
the responsibility of states needs more emphasis. 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN StupiEs. Edited 
by Lewis Hanke. Pp. 498 and index. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1937. 


Prepared under the auspices of a Committee of 
Latin American Studies, this book is a guide to 
material published in the year 1936. Each division 
of the book has a topic head, is introduced by a 
general statement and is made up of bibliographi- 
cal lists and reviews of books and periodical arti- 
cles as well. Works in English, Spanish and Por- 
tugese are included, and also colonial archives 
which were reported during the year. These year 
books promise to be among the most valuable tools 
for students of Pan American subjects. 
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Scnoot Historres aT War. By Arthur Walworth. 
Pp. 92. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1938. Price $1.25. 


It is doubtless a difficult matter to treat foreign 
relations adequately in our history text books 
without concentrating on periods of war and 
stress. It is, however, we should suppose, quite 
possible to inspire patriotism of a sane sort by 
emphasizing the fundamental truths in our basic 
laws, and still be objective about foreign relations. 
This book is a valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject of history teaching. It carriers many quota- 
tions which it compares and contrasts, quotations 
gleaned from histories written in opposing coun- 
tries during times of conflict. Their differing state- 
ments about the same facts are quite alarming. 

Obviously the attempt now being made, at 
least in this hemisphere, to produce well-bal- 
anced and truthful histories for schools is long 
over-due. It should be world-wide in the interest 
not only of truth but of future peace. 


Wuy MeEppLeE IN THE OrIENT? By Boake Carter 
and Thomas H. Healy. Pp. 221. Dodge Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 1938. Price $1.75. 


The well-known radio commentator and the 
Dean and professor of Foreign Relations in the 
Georgetown School of Foreign Service combine to 
produce this crisp, positive book. One gleans from 
it many facts about the history of present Oriental 
stresses. It is a thorough-going argument to prove 
that the United States should apply the “Good 
Neighbor Policy” to the Far East, as to the Latin 
American states, and keep hands definitely off. 

As a companion conclusion it is recommended 
that the American people insist upon being truth- 
fully informed as to what diplomats and other 
statesmen are doing and why. 


Anp So To War. By Hubert Herring. Pp. 172 
and index. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1938. Price $2.00. 

Mr. Herring calls his book “a dip into current 
history.” He begins with the events which, in 
1917, led us into “a futile war and through that 
war to a fatal peace.” We are, he feels, marching 
to the same tune in 1938. The stages in this march 
he marks by some forty-five events of recent 
months, which he numbers and labels as lessons. 
They come up to March 1938. 

The whole is a well-argued and illustrated plea 
for real neutrality and a zone of sanity in the 
midst of wars. While he has little use for the 
League of Nations, he disclaims desire for “isola- 
tion”, for, “the proponents of Neutrality know 
full well that there can be no isolation in an in- 
terdependent world ... theirs is an_ isolation 
against the world’s wars, not a refusal to share in 
adjusting the world’s economic inequalities.” 


PROPAGANDA FrRoM CHINA AND JAPAN. By Bruno 
Lasker and Agnes Roman. Pp. 118 and index. 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
N. Y., 1938. Price $1.50. 


Here is a case study of propaganda aims and 
methods. It seems to be very much a case in 
point. It is intended to help the American reader 
detect probable distortions of facts, as he tries to 
get at objective knowledge of events. 
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Tue SYNDICAL AND CORPORATIVE INSTITUTIONS OF 
IraLian Fascism. By G. Lowell Field. Pp. 205 


and index. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1938. Price $2.75. 


A country whose political framework is com- 
posed of syndicates and corporations is a new 
thing in history. This book is an able analysis of 
the mechanisms of the Fascist state and its legal 
bases. It is technically a political study and the 
author does not attempt to show the actual eco- 
nomic results of the system, either by statistics or 
argument. Yet he admits that the facts he has 
in hand confirm the impression that labor in 
Italy occupies a definitely inferior economic posi- 
tion. 


Tue PLOUGH AND THE Sworp. Lasor, LAND AND 
PropeRTY IN Fascist Itaty. By Carl T. 
Schmidt. Pp. 189 and index. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1938. Price $2.50. 


This book challenges the claim of Mussolini 
that rural Italy has been benefited by the new 
regime. It searches into the broad social implica- 
tions of Fascism. Since the peasants and workers 
of Italy, as of Russia, have always known poverty 
and hunger the present “discipline of poverty” is 
not new. And the Duce has been able, in spite of 
some grumbling, to win popular support because 
of Fascism’s emotional appeal and systematic con- 
trol of the mental life of the nation. Yet, con- 
cludes the author, this intellectual stultification in- 
herent in such control is the most serious bar to 
the construction of a more humane society. And 
he finds an exceedingly low standard of living in 
rural Italy, under Fascism as well as before. 


Britain Faces GerMANy. By A. L. Kennedy. 
Pp. 194. Oxford University Press, New York, 
1937. Price $1.50. 


Carrying on its title page this, from Fielding, 
“The greatest events are produced by a nice train 
of little circumstances,” Mr. Kennedy proceeds to 
draw charts of recent European events. Long a 
correspondent or editorial writer on the London 
Times, and living much of that time on the 
Continent, particularly in Germany, the author 
is able to add to his talents as a writer exact and 
keen observation. 

He holds that Germany might on several occa- 
sions have been won to cooperation with England 
and the rest of Europe, had not blunders inter- 
vened. He hopes that a supreme and conscious 
effort may yet draw them together to work for 
a restored continent. But if that is not soon done 
it looks to him that the Nazi system must be 
opposed to the end, much as Napoleon was op- 
posed until his power to harm was destroyed. 


South AMERICAN Dictators DuRING THE First 
CENTURY OF INDEPENDENCE. A. Curtis Wilgus, 
editor. Pp. 488 and index. George Washington 
University Press, Washington, 1937. Price $3.00. 


Fifth and last of the series, this book is a sym- 
posium of lectures in the summer seminar confer- 
ence given in 1936 at George Washington Univer- 
sity. It is carefully recorded history of South 
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American dictatorships and ought to confirm in 
any student of political science the truth of that 
sentence penned by President Barmaceda of Cuba 
just before his suicide, “I have lost all hope that 
a government which is arbitrary in form will work 
with justice.” 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE DISRUPTION OF THE 
SPANISH Empire, 1810-1822. By Charles Carroll 
Griffin. Pp. 302 and index. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. Price $3.75. 


Dr. Griffin of Vassar College writes here a study 
of the relations of the United States with Spain 
and with the rebel Spanish colonies in the: last 
century. It was the period not only of the South 
American rebellions but of the Monroe Doctrine 
and of other emerging political policies. It is an 
excellent background study for today’s inter- 
American relations. 


MariTIME NEUTRALITY TO 1780. By Carl J. Kuls- 
rud. Pp. 337 and index. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1936. 


Further explanation of the topic is seen in the 
sub-title, which reads “A history of the main 
principles governing neutrality and belligerency 
to 1780.” It gives, therefore, the basis upon which 
modern neutrality concepts was founded. There 
were attempted reforms during the late eighteenth 
century—indeed during the American revolution— 
but these were not perfected till the following 
century, and then during a time of peace. 


Tue Test OF THE NATIONALITY OF A MERCHANT 
VessEL. By Robert Rienow. Pp. 242 and index. 
Columbia University Press, 1937. Price $2.75. 


If war is going on anywhere on the globe it 
becomes necessary to have the laws governing the 
nationality of merchant ships made clear. Place 
of building, cost of acquiring, ownership, crews and 
cargo all enter into the complicated situations 
which international law is continually trying to 
clarify. This treatment of the subject is in clear 
English, quite up to date, and carries many illus- 
trations from cases that have hitherto been decided. 


Tue Wrinpinc Roap Unrotps. By Thomas Suth- 
ren Hope. Pp. 292. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1937. Price $2.50. 


Still the war diaries come from the press. This 
one is written by a Scottish private on the western 
front in 1917. The road unfolds, at the beginning, 
from the end of a transport lorry; at the close 
from the end of an ambulance. 


Ir War Comes. By Major R. Ernest Dupuy and 
Major George Fielding Eliot. Pp. 369. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1937. Price $3.00. 


This is a military estimate, popularly written, 
of the forces now stirring in the European and 
Asiatic conflicts. Air, sea and land, seurces of raw 
materials, strategies and policies are all searched 
for that information which would be needed if 
America finds war necessary. The hopeful aspect 
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of such a book is that this kind of information 
might conceivably help keep war away. 


Tue SETTLEMENT OF CANADIAN-AMERICAN DIs- 
putes. A critical study of methods and results. 
By P. E. Corbett. Pp. 130 and index. Yale 
University Press, 1937. Price $2.50. 


This is one of a series of studies in Canadian- 
American relations sponsored by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. The author, 
Dean of the Faculty of Law in McGiil University, 
writes not primarily for lawyers but for all in- 
telligent persons able to see the social utility of 
the methods employed in arbitration. “A century 
and a half ago”. he says, “it was a rare alternative 
to war”. The change which modern arbitration 
shows in the feelings of peoples toward one an- 
other is, he thinks, not well enough understood. 

Excellent end-paper maps in color increase the 
attractiveness as well as the usefulness of the book. 


Wuy Pay Taxes? By David Cushman Coyle. 
Pp. 182. National Home Library Foundation, 
Washington, 1937. Price 25 cents. 


More an engineer than an economist, Mr. Coyle 
has, nevertheless, the gift of pithy expression and 
terse analysis which make his work stimulating to 
read. This little book will surely provoke thought 
along the line of civic responsibility, and that 
whether you think of it as economics, political 
science or plain common sense. 


NorwAy AND THE NoBEL PEACE PrizE. By Oscar 
J. Falnes. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1938. Price $3. 


Here is a book on the Norwegian setting which 
may have influenced the Swedish Nobel when he 
disposed of his Peace Prize, asking the Norwegian 
Storting to name the Committee to make this 
award. It is therefore primarily historical and 
biographical in approach. It gives illuminating 
historical glimpses of Norway. 


SINCE THE PEACE 
Pp. 277 and index. 
Price $2.75. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Treaties. By E. H. Carr. 
Macmillan, London, 1937. 


Professor Carr of the University of Wales, 
writes a condensed, factual narrative of world 
events from the Peace Settlement to the Spanish 
Civil war. Though international cross-currents 
have been complicated in the period, this excellent 
little book gives a clear inventory of situations as 
they appeared and as they now stand. 


BounDaARIES, PossESSIONS AND CONFLICTS IN SOUTH 
America. By Gordon Ireland. Pp. 334 and 
index. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1938. Price $4.50. 


Boundary disputes have constituted a large pro- 
portion of the international problems of South 
America. This book traces the more important of 
them, including that which resulted in the erec- 
tion of the monument, the Christ of the Andes, on 
the border between Chile and Argentina. Ex- 
tremely good maps, including one folded in an 
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envelope in the back cover, clarify the interesting 
text. Copious foot notes will guide those students 
who wish to delve more particularly into special 
situations. 


Dictators AND Democracies. By Calvin B. Hoo- 
ver. Pp. 110. Macmillan, N. Y., 1937. Price 
$1.50. 


The author of “The Economic Life of Soviet 
Russia”, and “Germany enters the Third Reich”, 
is, by the studies for those works.eminently pre- 
pared to write further about the Totalitarian state. 
In this book he very clearly sets economic life at 
the very center of the picture of any political 
set-up. This is quite up-to-date, of course. We 
do not agree, however, that his conclusions as to 
the need of the united democracies using force 
against Germany and Italy are sufficiently dem- 
onstrated by argument. 


AT THE Paris PEACE CONFERENCE. By James T. 
Shotwell. Pp. 423 and index. Macmillan, New 
York, 1937. Price $4. 


One would not at first believe that anything 
new could be written about that memorable con- 
ference of the victors in the World War. It as- 
sembled ostensibly to “Make the world safe.” We 
have seen now that the conclusions of that con- 
ference almost fatally wounded world peace. But 
this book is not an argument either way. It is 
rather matter drawn from diaries and letters,—an 
interesting personal account of the day to day 
progress of the conference, as Mr. Shotwell, a 
member of the American Intelligence division, saw 
it. 


AMERICA GROPES FOR Peace. By 4Harold B. 
Hinton. Pp. 207 and index. Johnson Publish- 
ing Co., Richmond, 1937. 


The author, a member of the Washington Bu- 
reau of the New York Times, writes here a bit of 
current history since 1919, and traces the move- 
ments of public opinion in that time. Among 
other things he raises the question as to whether 
the League of Nations was not too ambitiously 
conceived. It aimed to regulate the entire world, 
while certain accomplishments in regional agree- 
ment seem to be more successful in the present 
stage of the world’s development. 


WuHen Japan Ficuts. By Percy Noél. Pp. 249. 
Hokuseido Press, Tokyo, 1937. Price $2.00. 


An American journalist of long service in for- 
eign and home lands sets down here what he has 
observed in Japan since hostilities began in China. 
His point of view is not unsympathetic with 
Japan, but he backs his story with much that has 
happened in the world at large since the world 
It seems to be a fair picture of present day 


war. 

Japan. 

Porson IN THE Arr. By Heinz Liepmann. Pp. 
308. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1937. Price 
$2.50. 


Should anyone need the spur of considering still 
further the horrors of future warfare here is 4 
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book to supply that need. It is translated from 


the German. 


Your Cuitp Faces War. By Nelson Antrim 
Crawford. Pp. 120. Coward, McCann, New 
York, 1937. 


This is a fairly successful attempt to suggest 
answers to the questions of parents who wish to 
train their children to build a better world but to 
respect also whatever has been heroic in the past. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


RECENT THEORIES OF SOVEREIGNTY. 
Ezra Cohen. Pp. 163 and index. 
Chicago Press, 1937. Price $3.00. 


By Hymen 
University of 


Mexico’s Procress DEMANDS ITs PRICE. By 
Louis H. Warner. Pp. 344. Chapman & 
Grimes, Boston, 1937. 


HanpBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS, INFORMATION SECTION. 
Pp. 434, subject index, alphabetical index and 
geographical index. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y., 1938. Price $3.00. 


An ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PacirisM. Edited by 
Aldous Huxley. Pp. 99 and index. Harpers, 
London, 1937. Price 50 cents. 


Our TrAvDE WiTH BriTAIN, BASES FOR A RECIPRO- 
cAL AGREEMENT. By Percy Wells Bidwell. Pp. 
124 and index. Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York, 1938. Price $1.50. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
Tions. By Salvador de Madariaga. Pp. 105. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1937. Price $1.50. 


Morocco AS A FRENCH ECONOMIC VENTURE. By 
Melvin M. Knight. Pp. 242 and index. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., New York, 1937. Price 
$2.25. 


Tue HuNGARIAN MINORITIES IN THE SUCCESSION 
States. By Sir Robert Gower. Pp.123. Grant 
Richards, London, 1937. 


Our Country, Our PEOPLE AND THEIRS. By 
M.E.Tracy. Pp. 120, maps and illus. Macmil- 
lan, N. Y., 1938. Price $1.75. 


IsLAM IN THE WorRLD. By Zaki Ali. Pp. 428, map. 
Ahsikh Muhammad Ashraf, Lahore, India, 1938. 


Books About Latin America 
By A. Curtis Wilgus 


Among the innumerable books about Latin 
America which have appeared in recent months, 
the following have been selected as of special in- 
terest: 


Earty ExPLorATIONS AND MIssION ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN Texas. By Edward W. Heusinger. 
Pp. 222. Illus. San Antonio, The Naylor Co., 
1936. Price $2.50. 


A study based upon a variety of sources giving 
a good summary of the Spanish occupation of 
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Texas from 1536 to the secularization of the mis- 
sions in the late 18th century; with excellent 
photographs, illustrations, diagrams, and maps. 


Coronapo AND GuivirA. By Paul A. Jones. Pp. 
xiv., 242. Lyons, Kansas; The Lyons Publishing 
Co., 1937. Price $2.50. 


Revised edition of a former study based upon 
research to show the probable relation between 
Indian ruins in central Kansas and Coronado’s 
expedition. 


Tue History oF [Lower] Catirornia. By Don 
Francisco Javier Clavigero, S. J. Translated 
from the Italian and edited by Sara E. Lake 
and A. A. Gray. Pp. xxviii, 413. Illus. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1937. Price $4.00. 


A scholarly account of the history of Lower 
California from 1534 to 1767 and the founding of 
the Jesuit missions there by a participant. 


A Historica, PoLiticaL, AND NATURAL DeEscrip- 
TION OF CALIFORNIA. By Pedro Frages, soldier 
of Spain. Newly translated into English from 
the original Spanish by Herbert Ingram Priest- 
ley. Pp. xii, 83. Map. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1937. Price $1.50. 


Early account by an eyewitness of the first 
expedition to Monterey in 1769 and of the Indians 
and country of Upper California. 


Tue Lire oF St. Rose, First AMERICAN SAINT AND 
Onty AMERICAN WoMaAN SAINT. By Marion 
Storm. Pp. 216. Santa Fe, Writers’ Edition, 
1937. Price $4.00. 


Careful and interesting account of an early 17th 
century Peruvian Saint by a novelist and news- 
paper woman. 


BotivAR AND THE PoLiTicAL THOUGHT OF THE 
SPANISH AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Victor 
Andrés Belaunde. Pp. xxiv, 451. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1938. 
Price $3.50. 


Series of scholarly lectures by a Peruvian au- 
thority on the background of the South American 
revolutions for independence and the political 
ideas of the liberators. 


Tue Repustics or SoutH America. A report by 
a study group of members of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. Pp. x, 374. Maps. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1937. Price 
$8.50. 


Timely and scholarly synthesis of the political, 
economic, social, and intellectual affairs of the 
South American states today placed in the proper 
environmental background and _ historical pers- 
pective. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POSITION OF AR- 
GENTINA. By Vernon Lovell Phelps. .Pp. xvi, 
276. Charts. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1938. Price $3.00. 


Careful historical and statistical analysis of the 
international economic relations of Argentina since 
1914, with particular reference to the United 
States. 
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Uropia in Urucuay. Chapters in the economic 
history of Uruguay. By Simon S. Hanson. 
Pp. x, 262. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1938. Price $3.50. 

Valuable and scholarly study of both failure and 
success in the establishment of a social and eco- 

nomic New Deal in Uruguay since 1903. 


Some Socrat ASPECTS OF PRESENT AND FUTURE 
EconoMic DEVELOPMENT IN Braziv. By Fer- 
nand Maurette. Pp. 99. Genevia, Atar, 1937. 
Price 50 cents. 

A study made at the invitation of the Brazilian 
government and issued by the International Labor 
Office to show that Brazil needs immigrants and 
capital. 

Dom PEpRO THE MAGNANIMOUS, SECOND EMPEROR 
or Brazit. By Mary W. Williams. Pp. xii, 414. 
Illus. Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1937. Price $3.50. 

A detailed and scholarly first biography in Eng- 
lish based upon materials in the archives of Brazil, 
Portugal, and the United States. 


Nores ror A Book Asout Mexico. By Howard 
Vincent O’Brien. Pp. xiv, 173. Chicago, Wil- 
lett, Clark and Co., 1937. Price $1.50. 
Day-by-day account, written for a newspaper, 

of the author’s experiences as a tourist. 

Mexico Arounp Me. By Max Miller. With il- 
lustrations by Everett Gee Jackson. Pp. 305. 
Illus. New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1937. 
Price $2.50. 

Interesting and unusual account dealing espec- 
ially with the region south of Mexico City and 
with the author’s hero, Emiliano Zapata. 
TEOTECUHTLI, THE SACRED COMPANIONS. An an- 

thology of contemporary American and Mexican 

verse. Edited by Curtis Rodgers. Pp. 28. 

Chicago, The Poetry Press, 1936. Price $1.00. 

Verse contributed by five Americans and two 
Mexicans. 


Giass Houses. TEN YEARS OF FREE-LANCING. By 
Carleton Beals. Pp. 413. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1938. Price $3.50. 

A journalist’s account of experiences in Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Spain, Italy, and elsewhere with the 
people and their leaders written in the typical 
Beals style. 

Pp. x, 320. 

1937. 


By Edna Fergusson. 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 


GUATEMALA. 
Illus. New 
Price $3.00. 
A colorful picture of contrasts displaying people 

and places in Guatemala. 
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Lire IN A HAITIAN VALLEY. By Melville J. Her- 
skovits. Pp. xvi, 350, xix. Illus. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. Price $4.00. 


A scientific study of the Haitian Valley of Mire- 
balais in 1934 by an archeologist of Northwestern 
University. 


CIRCLING THE CARIBBEAN. By Tom Marvel. 
Decorations by Herbert Greenleaf Lewis. Pp. 
302. Illus. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1937. Price $2.50. 


Guide and travel account of two and one-half 
months’ journey by land and water. 


CROSSROADS OF THE BuCCANEERS. By Hendrik de 
Leeuw. Pp. 414. Illus. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1937. Price $3.00. 


A series of biographies of the islands of the 
Lesser Antilles by a professional adventurer and 
ethnologist who was in the region in 1934 and 
1935. 


BattLes WitH Monsters OF THE SEA. By F. A. 
Mitchell-Hedges. Pp. xii, 349. Maps. Illus. 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
Price $4.00. 


Fascinating descriptions of big-game fishing in 
the Caribbean; with excellent photographs. 


My Juncie Trams. By A. Hyatt Verrill. Pp. 
vii, 329. Illus. Boston, L. C. Page and Co., 
Inc., 1937. 


A forty years panorama of adventures in far 
places and with strange peoples by a prolific 
writer on Latin American affairs. 


By Lawrence Gris- 
Map. New York, 
Price $3.00. 


Tomes, TRAVEL AND TROUBLE. 
wold. Pp. xii, 337. Illus. 
Hillman-Curl, Inc., 1937. 


A series of travel and adventure stories in the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres, during 16 
years and covering 400,000 miles, by an American 
archzologist. 


Tue OTHER SIDE OF THE MountTAIN. An escape to 
the Amazon. By James Ramsey Ullman. Pp. 
335. Illus. New York, Carrick and Evans, 
Inc., 1938. Price $3.00. 


Interesting account of a journey across the 
Andes and down the Amazon by a playwright 
from New York. 
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The American Peace Society 


One-hundred-tenth Annual Meeting of its Board of Directors, May 7, 1938 


(From the Minutes) 


HE one-hundred-tenth annual meeting 

of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society was held in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1938, at 2:30 
p. m., President John J. Esch presiding. 

The Minutes of the one-hundred-ninth 
annual meeting of the Society’s Board of 
Directors were approved. 

Statements from the following absentee 
members were read: Thomas C. Cochran, 
U. S. Grant 3rd, L. M. Hanks, Charles L. 
Hyde, George M. Morris, Leo S. Rowe, 
Anson Phelps Stokes, George W. White, 
Thomas R. White, A. Curtis Wilgus. 

It was voted to accept with regret the 
resignations of Clay H. Hollister from the 
Board of Directors; of Thomas E. Green 
from the Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee; and of John J. Esch, President 
of the Society since 1930. 

Members were reminded of the dinner 
to be given in the evening at the Cosmos 
Club, Washington, D. C., in honor of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s Essay on War delivered 
in Boston before the American Peace So- 
ciety one hundred years ago. It was an- 
nounced that Dr. Call was to speak on 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson, Realist” and that 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien would preside. It 
was expected that there would also be re- 
marks by retiring President Esch and the 
Society’s new President, Admiral Mark L. 
Bristol. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and 
approved. The report showed that the 
Society’s deficit April 30, 1937, of $6,- 
496.26 had been reduced as of April 30, 
1938, to $4,265.83. The Society’s accounts 
were reported to have been audited by 
Frank E. Webner, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, who wrote to the Society under 
date of May 7, 1928, as follows: 


“GENTLEMEN: 


I have made a careful examination of your 
financial records for the four years beginning 
May 1, 1934 and ending April 31, 1938; with the 
exception of the securities in the Permanent Peace 
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Fund, which fund, I understand, is controlled by 
Trustees and the securities held in Boston. 

The accompanying Financial Statement for the 
year ending April 30, 1938 is correct. 

The cash in bank at April 30, 1938, was recon- 
ciled with the cash book and confirmed by a 
statement from the bank. The petty cash was 
counted on May 5, 1938, and found to be in 
accordance with the records. 

The receipts as shown in the “Receipts” book 
were accounted for. The “Disbursements” book 
items were checked with the paid bank vouchers; 
and the latter all found to be properly authorized. 

Unpaid vouchers at April, 1938, were Arthur 
D. Call, $1,458.31; Voucher 1450, $2.50 and un- 
vouchered items for Judd & Detweiler amounting 
to $2,390.27 (for Magazine Printing). These con- 
stitute accounts payable. The Judd & Detweiler 
figures were not incorporated in your record, under 
your cash records as I found them. I have, how- 
ever, made provision for the inclusion of such 
similar amount in the years that are to come, 
so that comparable statistical percentages of value 
may be had as time proceeds. 

I have made provision for some simplification 
of your records which will make them more 
susceptible of a quick and ready audit, and at 
the same time present comparisons from month 
to month and year to year. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Yours truly, 
Signed: FRANK E. WEBNER, 
Certified Public Accountant.” 


It was voted to notify the National 
Metropolitan Bank of Washington that 
until further notice the account of the 
American Peace Society may be drawn on 
by check signed in the name of the organi- 
zation by its President, Mark L. Bristol 
and its Secretary, Arthur Deerin Call. 

The letter from Thomas H. Russell of 
the Permanent Peace Fund, under date of 
March 22, was read to the Board. 


President’s Report 


Honorable John J. Esch, retiring Presi- 
dent, delivered his report, which appears 
elsewhere in these columns. 

Expressions of appreciation of Judge 
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Esch’s services to the American Peace So- 
ciety were given by Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
Henry C. Morris, Russell J. Clinchy and 
Arthur D. Call. 


Secretary’s Report 


The Secretary called attention to those 
persons who have been of special aid to the 
Society during the year, some by special 
gifts of money, others by counsel, all by a 
selfless interest in and devotion to the 
American Peace Society. 

The Secretary gave a brief resumé of 
the Society’s work during the year. 

He himself had spoken on “International 
Peace’’, at the Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Church, Washington, D. C., on May 2; on 
“As to the Prospect of War’’, before the 
District of Columbia Medical Society on 
May 5; on the “United States and World 
Peace”, at Calvary Baptist Church on May 
30; on “Three Views of Collective Secur- 
ity”, before the Institute of Public Affairs, 
University of Virginia on July 5; on “Our 
Country and World Peace’, before the 
Newcomers’ Club, Washington, D. C., on 
July 19; on “World Peace’, at the Chevy 
Chase Presbyterian Church on July 25. 
He had attended the Thirty-Third Confer- 
ence of the Interparliamentary Union in 
Paris, September 1 to 7, a report of which 
appeared in Wortp Arrarrs of December. 
He had spoken on “Certain Situations 
Abroad”, at the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church on October 3; on “Education and 
World Peace”, before the John Marshall 
Parent Teachers Association, Arlington, 
Virginia, on October 11; on the “Inter- 
parliamentary Union’’, at Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., on October 29; on 
“America’s Contribution to World Peace’’, 
at the University of Maryland, on Novem- 
ber 10; on the “Galley Slave of Congress- 
men”, at the Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Church, Washington, D. C., on November 
22; on “Along the Road to World Peace’, 
at the Sanctuary-Sodality Shrine Most 
Blessed Sacrament, Chevy Chase, D. C., 
on December 1; on “World Peace’’, at the 
First Congregational Church, Washington, 
D. C., on December 7; on “International 
Relations”, at the Wilson High School, 
Washington, D. C., December 15; on 
“Some Views on the International Situa- 
tion”, at the Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Church, Washington, D. C., on December 
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19; on “What Can Individuals Do to Pro- 
mote Peace’’, at the Mt. Pleasant Congre- 
gational Church, Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 13, 1938; on “International Relations”, 
before the DKE Association, University 
Club, Detroit, Michigan on February 18. 
He had spoken on various phases of our 
international relations before the DKE 
Association of Cleveland and Northern 
Ohio, on February 21; before the Kiwanis 
Club of Cleveland on February 24, and 
before the Heights Rotary Club of that 
city on the evening of February 24. It 
should be understood that the talks in 
churches were for the most part before 
special groups such as men’s clubs and the 
like. He had conducted a series of six lec- 
tures before the Adult School of Religion, 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Thursday evenings during 
Lent, the subjects being: “Historical Back- 
grounds of the Will to End War”; ‘“Amer- 
ica’s Successful International Achieve- 
ment’; “Changes in the Peace Movement 
Due to the World War”; “The Place for 
Force in the Maintenance of Peace”; 
“Three Views of Collective Security” and 
“Education, Religion and World Peace”. 

Upon invitation he had delivered “Greet- 
ings” to the National Defense Through 
Patriotic Education Committee of the Na- 
tiou:al Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. on April 18. 

He reported that, due to the kindness of 
Dr. James Brown Scott, many copies of his 
pamphlet “Force and World Peace” had 
been widely circulated both in English and 
in Spanish; and that that had been true 
of his pamphlet on “Three Views of Col- 
lective Security.” His article on ‘“Educa- 
tion for World Peace” had been solicited 
for reprint in their magazine by the Parent 
Teachers Association. 

The Secretary called attention to Dr. 
Thomas H. Healy’s two books, one, Na- 
tional Defense and Peace, and the other 
in cooperation with Boake Carter, Why 
Meddle in the Orient? He emphasized 
that these works reflect great credit upon 
this member of the Society’s Board of 
Directors and Executive Committee, and 
serve materially those looking for an in- 
telligent approach to the general problem 
of War and Peace. 

He called attention to the fact that Fred 
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J. Haskin had released for Sunday, March 
6, 1938, a general article on the American 
Peace Society. It is believed that the ar- 
tile was read by more than a million 
people. The press has carried other ar- 
ticles quoting from Wortp AFFAIRS more 
widely than in recent years. 

The Secretary called attention to the 
report of the Librarian which follows: 


Report of Librarian 


The work of the librarian in an organi- 
zation such as this appears to divide itself 
in two parts: First, the acquiring, review- 
ing and cataloguing, for our own library, 
new books dealing with world affairs as 
they relate to peace; secondly, making 
contacts with other libraries, colleges and 
organizations helping to prepare reading 
matter for them and circulating such mate- 
rial as widely as possible. 

Volumes 
In our own library the accessions this 

year have been...... - oe 
The number of catalogued books last 

May, 1937, were..... 54 ot Eee 2, 


Total May 1, 1938..... ae 4235 


Of these, seventy-seven books have been 
reviewed by the librarian for Wortp Ar- 
FAIRS. 

In the second line of work, contacts have 
been made with many study groups. 
Pamphlets and magazines have been sent 
for purposes of exhibition to such places 
as the “Leadership Institute on Interna- 
tional Cooperation of the Colorado Com- 
mission on the Cause and Cure of War”; 
to the University Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin, whose Director 
says, ““‘We are finding your ‘WorLp Ar- 
FAIRS’ particularly valuable in connection 
with the development of the Extension 
activities of the University”; and to the 
display to be held in connection with the 
second Cause and Cure of War Commis- 
sion, in the University of Wisconsin in 
June. Material was sent, also on request, 
to the University of New Hampshire for 
its “Peace Week”, in April, and at the 
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request of the Office of Education of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior exhibit 
material, consisting of four of Dr. Call's 
latest pamphlets and samples of Wortp 
AFFAIRS, were lately mailed to twenty- 
four public or college libraries, Superin- 
tendents of schools, and forums. Many of 
the recipients have already acknowledged 
receipt of this study material and announce 
that it is now on display. The same Office 
of Education asked earlier for material to 
be used to prepare radio speeches, which 
reading matter was selected and sent. 

Ninety-five copies of Call’s “Federal 
Convention of 1787” asked for by Post No. 
43 of the American Legion in New Hamp- 
shire, were used by them in helping classes 
in their studies for Naturalization. 

These are but a few of the more recent 
requests which the librarian has received 
asking for study material to be exhibited 
to groups working in our field. 

She is every day replying to letters from 
school children, older students or authors, 
who wish bibliographies or facts which are 
available in our library, requests to which 
she gladly responds. Connections are also 
made, as opportunity arises, with editors, 
such as Dr. Lewis Hanke, of Harvard, 
editor of the annual, “Hand Book of Latin 
American Studies’’, and periodicals such as 
the Canadian Historical Review, wishing 
review copies of our new pamphlets. 

The index of WorLD AFFAIRS was pre- 
pared as usual for the year 1937. The many 
requests for extra copies of this index con- 
vinces us that many libraries, such as, for 
instance, that of the Parliament in Canada, 
bind their volumes each year. 

M. S. Cart, 
Librarian. 


The Election of Officers 


Upon the recommendations of the nomi- 
nating committee—Russell J. Clinchy, 
George Howland Cox, Arthur Deerin Call 
—the following officers of The American 
Peace Society were elected for the year 
1938-1939: 
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